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MEASVRED DRAWINGS BY F L.FINLAYSON 


TEXT BY 


SSERY MAGNIFICENT and 
genteel and designed 





and built after the 
most genteel and ap- 
proved manner of 
the Ancient Roman 
temples” was the 


opinion of one young 
lady after she had 
“seen St. John’s 
Chappel & Squaire” 
a few years after St. John’s was erected. 
Even if she was a rather frivolous young 
person and added almost in the same 
breath that she would ‘need many more 
Cloathes than I have at present to hold 
my Scituation amont the Polite Society 
of Varrick Street, for there is Great 
ryvallery between us & the misses of 
Cannal St. w°® can Dress the most mag" 
& genteel especially in Bonnets and 
Cloakes,” one must agree that her opinion 
of the Chapel is the one that has been 
held, in rather more up-to-date English 


RAWSON 


W. HADDON 


perhaps, by everyone who has visited it 
since the day in June of 1807 when St. 
John’s was first opened for inspection 
by the public. 

All the popularity that it enjoyed dur- 
ing the first half century or more of its 
existence St. John’s Chapel certainly de- 
served, for at the time of its erection 
it was a wonderful and unique building 
in many ways. One notices, among other 
things, that it is much larger than any 
of the other old churches of New York; 
that it is certainly “in an architectural 
point of view,” as one of its designers 
used to say, a more pronounced success 
as a city church than either St. Mark’s 
or the older St. Paul’s Chapels—both rel- 
ics of the days when New York was 
little more than a country town—and 
that the architects made here a copy as 
nearly as the changed condition of cus- 
tom and climate in New York would al- 
low, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lon- 
don. 
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THE SPIRE OF ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VAR 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


From the measured drawing by F. L. 


Finlayson 


ICK 


This “magnificent and genteel’ build 
ing was one of the most expensive of its 
times and early visitors, among whom 
the fashionable young lady already quot 
ed should be included, marveled at and 
never failed to mention the fact that it 
had “cost to build nearly $200,000.” 
While the modern visitor, be he a seeker 
of the historic landmarks of days long 
gone by, or the most exacting hunter for 
all that is best in the arts of long ago, is 
more interested in noting the fine pro 
portions of the building, the skill with 
which the various parts are assembled, 
and the pleasant little architectural con 
ceits made use of by the builders; or 
in visiting—this is the historic landmark 
visitor—the tiny parks on either side of 
the building, where the soldiers from the 
nearby Red Fort were accustomed to sun 
and rest themselves during the War of 
1812; in having pointed out to them the 
pews that were occupied by hundreds of 
famous parishioners; or in visiting the 
Sunday School made famous by felix 
Oldboy in his “IValks m Our Church 
yards,” still the cost of the building, con 
sidering that the people of New York 
may have to purchase it in order that it 
may be put beyond danger of destruc 
tion at the hands of the owners, is of 
importance. And it shows that the tra- 
dition that Trinity Church set out to make 
St. John’s the very finest church ever 
erected in the city, is undoubtedly true. 
In this, as a visit to the building, or an 
examination of Mr. Finlayson’s meas 
ured drawings all show, Trinity was most 
successful, but not at a cost of $200,000, 
nor, aS a newspaper stated not long ago, 
$2,000,000 (!), but, according to the rec- 
ords of Trinity Church, to be exact, 
$172,833.49. 

It was only a few years ago that St. 
John’s had to be defended from what 
appeared to be a threat of its owners, 
not only to abandon, but to destroy it. 
Little more than a year ago, when the 
city decided to widen Varick Street on 
its easterly side, where the Chapel stands, 
various plans were presented by which 
the widening could be carried out with- 
out necessitating the destruction of the 
entire porch and steeple of the building, 
which, according to the original plan for 
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widening, were threatened with immedi- 
ate destruction. The most practical sug- 
gestion was to let the new sidewalk run 
under the portico, the floor of which 
would then be lowered to the sidewalk 
level. Two examples of this solution 
were pointed to in Charleston, S. C. The 
Borough President entered into the 
scheme most enthusiastically and prom- 
ised (and lived up to his promise to the 
perfect satisfaction of every one in- 
terested) to do all that he possibly could 
to carry it into effect. 

Unfortunately, though, Trinity Cor- 
poration manifested no such enthusiasm ; 
neither did they display any undue haste 
in deciding upon the fate of the build- 
ing. But now, after much delay, comes 
the announcement that the Corporation, 
while it will not promise to preserve the 
Chapel under its own ownership, may be 
willing to sell it to those who are in- 
terested in its preservation. A touching 
example this, of the Corporation’s love 
for this fine old building that its prede 
cessors erected with such care more than 
a hundred years ago. 

in 1830 Alexander Jackson Davis, an 
architect who is remembered by local his 
torians of New York because of the many 
drawings that he made of historic build 
ings that have since been torn down, but 
who is chiefly known to architects who 


are curious in such matters, for the many, 


monstrosities, in the way of frame, and 
lath-and-plaster reproductions of Greek 
architecture adopted and abridged for 
domestic use in small villages and on 
farms, made for the New York Mirror, 
which was then printing a series of arti 


; 


cles on the old buildings of New York, 
a view of St. John’s Chapel, that has 
since become quite rare and much sought 
after by collectors. Accompanying this 
view was printed a description of the 
chapel, which was undoubtedly consid- 
ered at that time a model of faultless 
journalism. It was frequently made use 
of by other periodicals when they needed 
something to fill up space, and the fol- 
lowing copy of it is taken from a maga- 
zine printed in Philadelphia that bore the 
charming name of The Casket. 

“This large and magnificent temple, 
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SIDE ELEVATION—ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
From the measured drawing by F. L. Finlayson. 
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which has recently been materially al- 
tered and enlarged in the interior,” says 
this description, “is situated on the east 
side of Varick Street, in the fifth ward 
of the city of New York, and in front 
of that spacious and ornamental plot of 
ground known by the name of Hudson 
Square, which is bounded by Varick, 
Laight, Hudson and Beach Streets, and 
contains about one hundred and seventy- 
six thousand square feet, and was granted 
by the Corporation of Trinity Church, 
New York, to the pri prietors of the lots 
on the streets facing on the square, and 
their heirs forever. 


“The building was erected under the 


direction of the rector, church-wardens, 
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and vestrymen of Trinity Church, and at 
the expense of that corporation, and is a 
chapel of said church. Including its re 
cent improvements, the cost has been up 
wards of two hundred thousand dollars. 
The cornerstone of the building was laid 
on the eighth day of September, in the 
year 1803, by the bishop of the diocese, 
the Right Reverend Benjamin Moore, 
D.D., and consecrated to the service of 
Almighty God on the sixth day of Janu 
ary, in the year 1807, by the same vener 
able and reverend prelate. It is of the 
Corinthian order, built of stone, having 
four columns, three feet four inches each 
in diameter, embracing sixty-four feet 
eight inches of the front; the columns 
rise from a basement of four feet eleven 
inches in height, supporting an enriched 
entablature, crowned by an appropriate 
balustrade extending along the sides of 
the building one hundred and thirty-two 
feet nine inches by seventy-two feet eight 
inches, including the body and _ portico 
that projects from the front. These col 
umns are considered by persons of taste 
as excellent in workmanship and mate 
rials; this intercolumniation is according 
to the order, and may be said to be equal 
to any in the United States. They are 
plain, not fluted. The vertical angle of 
the pediment is about one hundred and 
thirty-nine degrees, joining a line—only 
interrupted by the base of the steeple 

from the east to the west and of the 
apex of the roof. The ascent from the 
street to the portico is by a flight of eight 
steps in front and at the ends, to a plat 
form twenty-one feet nine inches wide. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


From the measured drawing by F. L 


Finlayson. 
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door opens into a large octagon vestibule 
with folding doors to the body of the 
church; above which springs the lofty 
spire forming an elevation equally strik- 
ing and beautiful; from the ground it is 
two hundred and fourteen feet six inches 
in height, composed of the Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and Composite orders, with appro- 
priate vases on the entablature over each 
column. The steeple is neatly finished 
with a copper ball, whose diameters are 
thirty by thirty-three inches, iron orna- 
ments, and vane richly gilt. The propor- 
tions are considered correct, and the ap 
pearance is perfectly light and elegant. 
At the east end of the church there has 
recently been added a building corres- 
ponding, two stories in height, sufficiently 
large for the purpose of a vestry-room 
and accommodations for the instructions 
of the Sunday scholars attached to the 
church. 

“In the cellar beneath is constructed a 
furnace, lined with firebrick; being sim 
ply erected within an_ air-chamber, 
through which the external air passes, 
and becomes heated by the furnace; it 
then passes through flues to the church, 
which, together with the large stoves of 
the west end, amply warm it. The 
ground floor of the church has two double 
and two single ranges of pews, sepa- 
rated by a centre aisle, two side aisles, 
and a cross aisle at each end, paved with 
marble, and extending the whole depth 
of the church, terminating by a platform 
passing around the chancel, which is of 
a serpentine form, and elevated three 
steps; behind and above which are the 
reading desk and pulpit. The desk is of 
the Corinthian order, having a frieze and 
cornice, supported by four fluted pilas 
ters, with sunken panels intervening, and 
is entered by a door at the north end 
side. The pulpit rests upon a base, unit 
ing with the end of the church; the post 
and angles are circular; the frieze and 
cornice are supported by six fluted col- 
umns, surmounted by acroters. The door- 
way at the back of the pulpit is a carved 
and richly ornamented screen. At each 
side of the pulpit is a three-quarter col- 
umn and pilaster, with a full entablature. 
forming two recesses, and a centre circu- 
lar-headed space, in which is a niche, in- 


tended for some appropriate emblem. By 
a projection of the wall, an arch is 
formed over the whole. On this sur- 
face, on each side, are two lofty fluted 
pilasters with their entablatures, the ter- 
mination of the lofty ceiling on the one, 
and on the other an architrave, in form 
of an arch, with the members enriched, 
the keystone of which forms an orna- 
mental shield, supported at the sides by 
two cherubs, and having on the centre 
surface IHS; the whole is covered by 
a mitre. On each side of the church 

constituting the principal feature—are 
ranges of fine fluted columns, and cor 
responding pilasters at each end against 
the walls, with their full entablatures, 
upon which rests the beautifully arched 
and highly ornamental ceiling, supported 
at the same time by brackets or trusses, 
with architrave, frieze and _ cornice 
against the side walls, and between the 
windows, which are seven in number on 
each side, having green Venetian blinds 


on the south. The front pews in the 
galleries are mostly square, with slips 
behind and against the walls. A num 


ber of seats are elevated for the accom 
modation of the Sunday School scholars, 
on each side of the spacious organ oc- 
cupying the centre of the west end gal- 
lery, which is allowed to be a superior 
instrument. The entrance to the galle 
ries is by the flight of stairs from the 
side doors of the portico. The capitals 
and carvings altogether of the exterior, 
as well as the interior, are of exquisite 
workmanship, and the whole maintains 
simple elegance which is agreeable to 
the eye, and consistent with true taste 

“Tt is considered to be inferior to no 
building in the United States, either in 
elegance of workmanship or durability 
of materials. At the east end there are 
stone steps, and an ornamental iron rail 
ing in front encloses the portico, On each 
side of the church is a space of fifty-three 
feet, adjoining to which on the north 
is the rector’s—Bishop Hobart’s—resi- 
dence; and on the south side is a hand 
some range of buildings, which adds 
much to the appearance of the whole.” 

Early in its history, Trinity Church 
acquired from one source and another a 
great deal of property in New York. 
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To be sure the title to some of it has 
been questioned, but the Corporation has 
successfully defended its ownership. 
Part of this property was a great “farm,” 
of which it seems Trinity never had 
been able to make what real estate people 
would call a “paying proposition.” At 
last Trinity grew tired of the small rents 
received from the land, and decided 
that if the poor people would not move 
there, it would improve the property and 
make of it a fashionable neighborhood. 
One result of this was Varick Street and 
the charming houses that have already 
been referred to in the Record and the 
other was St. John’s Chapel. Opposite 
the chapel in early days was what people 
always referred to as “a charming pleas- 
ure park.” This was Hudson Square, 
which was known in later years as St. 
John’s Park. 

In his history of Trinity Church, Dr. 
Dix says: “It is pleasant to make a 
brief digression into the region of trees, 
flowers and song birds, and so lighten 
the dullness of parish annals.” “St. 
John’s Chapel,” he continues, ‘‘a stately 
and noble edifice, faced a great garden 
spot, known to church people as St. 
John’s Park, but called by common folk 
Hludson Square. The Park was one of 
the finest, 1f not the finest in the city,” 
and for many years it was considered to 
be one of the greatest sights of the 
t nN 

On April, 1823, a resolution was 
passed ‘That said Square shall remain 
hereafter an ornamental Square with- 
out any buildings being erected therein. 
and in case all the Lessees of the lots 
fronting on said Square shall agree to 
maintain the same at their own expense 
as a private Square in proportion to the 
ground which they possess fronting on 
the Square, that it shall remain as a 
private Square, but otherwise if the pro- 
prietors of the lots do not maintain the 
said Square, then it is to be ceded to 
the City Corporation as a public Square.” 

Just what the cause of this generous 
resolution was is not recorded, but it 
has never been forgotten that in later 
years Trinity gave the necessary permis- 
sion and the park, in spite of the reso- 
lution declaring “that said Square shall 


remain hereafter an ornamental Square 
without any buildings being erected there- 
in” and promising “that it be ceded to 
the City Corporation as a public Square,” 
was sold to a railroad for just a million 
dollars, and it is equally well known that 
the railroad immediately built upon it one 
of the ugliest of freight depots. And so 
—quoting again from Dr. Dix—before 
the rolling car of the Business-Jugger- 
naut, the grace and beauty passed away 
forever. 

From any point of view, financial, 
scenic or historic, the sale of the park 
was a most lamentable mistake, and it 
was really the “beginning of the end” 
of the chapel which the “Rector, church- 
wardens and vestrymen of Trinity 
Church” had so generously built in 1807 
at a cost of $172,833.49. ~ 

Any account of St. John’s is incom- 
plete if it fails to mention old Trinity 
Church—the “mother in Israel’’ from 
which went forth various chapels from 
time to time as the original family be- 
came too large and numerous to meet in 
the old church—and a word or two 
should be said of old St. Paul’s Chapel, 
now the oldest church building on Man- 
hattan Island, which is also, like St. 
John’s, a Trinity Chapel, and is illus- 
trated on the cover of this month’s 
Record 

The original Trinity Church, which, 
although it was but a small square edi- 
fice, took over ten months to build, was 
first occupied on March 13, 1698. For 
it there seems to have been no architect. 
\t any rate, no plan or any definite 
description of it has been preserved ; but 
the building contract, which is dated 
June 3, 1697, and is as follows, is still, 
fortunately, on record: 

“Articles of Agreement, made 
agreed and concluded on between 
Wm. Merritt, Jeremiah Tothill, 
Wm. Morris, Thomas Clark man- 
agers for Trinity Church & Derrick 
Van d burgh viz. It is agreed yt 
said Derick shall furnish said man- 
agers with four good and sufficient 
masons such as said managrs shall 
like two thereof shall be Abra—& 
Petter Rissio for which said manags 
are to pay four shill and six pence 
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per diem also said van de burgh 1s 
to furnish sd managrs for Trinity 
Church three labourers, viz Jack his 
own negro, Jack Jame’s negro & ye 
negro belonging to ye french min- 
ister at three shills per diem and 
said Derrick to receive his money 
every Saturday night. Two masons 
must begin next Monday to work 
and all said masons & labourers 
from the time they enter upon the 
work shall not desert ye same with 
out ye leave of said manags and 
shall faith fully perform the sey 
eral duties. In testimony of which 
said agreement we have sett our 
hands this third day of June, 1697, 
in the ninth year of the reign of 
Wm. the Third of England, Scot- 
land, France & Ireland King etc. 


Will Merrett 
Jeremiah Tothill 
Will Morris 


Thos Clarke 
D. Burgh.” 


Such was the contract of three cen- 
turies ago. Undoubtedly it served its 


purpose well enough, but it seems ridic 
ulously primitive when compared with 
the contracts of the present day. Con- 
tracts of this sort are not often found, 
but when one does occasionally come to 
light it is sure to be of unusual interest 
if for no other reason than as an illus- 
tration of how building “operations” 
were carried on in the ‘“‘good old days 
gone by.” 

In this connection it may not be out 
of place to reprint another old contract, 
which relates to a house that was built 


in 1655, more than thirty years before 


the Trinity contract was written. It 
reads as follows: 

“We, Carpenters, Jan Cornelisen, 
Abram Jacobsen and Jan Hendrick- 
sen, have contracted to construct a 
house over the ferry of Egbert Van 
Borsum, ferry-man, thirty feet long 
and eighteen feet wide, with an out- 
let of four feet, to place in it seven 
girders, with three transome win- 
dows and one door in the front, the 
front to be planed and grooved, and 
the rear front to have boards over- 
lapping in order to be tight, with 
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therein; and a 
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door and windows 
floor and _ garret and 
plained beneath (1. e. on the under 
to saw the roof thereon, and 
moreover to set a window-frame 
with a glass light in the front side; 
to make a chimney mantel and _ to 
wainscot the foreroom below, and 
divide it in the center with 
a door in the partition ; to set a 
window frame with two glass lights 
therein; further to wainscot the 
east side of the whole length of the 
house, and in the recess two bed 
steads, One in the front room and 
one in the inside room, with a pan 
try at the end of the bedstead; 
winding staircase in the foreroon 
furthermore we, the carpenters are 
bound to deliver all the square tim 
ber—to wit, beams, posts and frame 
timber, with the pillar for the wind 
and worm and 
girders, and foundation timbers re 
quired for the work; also the spikes 
and nails for the interior work; 
nails for the wainscot are to be de 
livered by us. 

For which work Egbert van Bor 
sum is to pay five hundred and fifty 
guilders, one third in beavers. one 
third in good merchantable wam 
pum, one-third in good silver coin, 
and free passage over the ferry so 
long as the work continues, and 
small beer to be drunk during the 
work.” 

The clause relating to the ‘‘small beer 
to be drunk during the work” was ap 
parently not an unusual one in early 


side ) ‘ 


across 


ing staircase, spars 


adlSO 


days in spite of its strangeness to 
modern ears. The Dutch were great 


drinkers and Mrs. Alice Morse Earle in 
her “Colonial Days in Old New York” 
says that “a libation was poured on 
every transaction, every action, at every 
happening in the community, in public 
life as well as in private. John Bar- 
leycorn was ever a witness at the draw- 
ing up of a contract, the signing of a 
deed, the selling of a farm, the purchase 
of goods, or the arbitration of a suit.” 

A detailed account is found in the con- 
tracts and bills for building the first 
stone house in Albany, in 1656, of how 
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ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS, LONDON, FROM 
WHICH ST. JOHN’S WAS EVIDENTLY “COPIED.” 
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general and how extensive the habit of 
furnishing liquor to the workmen on a 
building was. This house cost to build, 
12,213 guilders, or about $3,500. “Every 
step in the erection of this building was 
taken knee-deep in liquor’ says Mrs. 
Earle. “The dispensing of drink began 
when the old wooden fort was levelled; 
a tun of strong beer was furnished to 
the pullers-down. At the laying of the 
first stones of the wall a case of brandy, 
an anker (thirty-three quarts) of brandy, 
and thirty-two guilders’ worth of other 
liquor wet the thirty whistles of the 
masons. When the cellar beams were 
laid, the carpenters had their turn. Two 
barrels of strong beer, three cases of 
brandy, and seventy-two florins’ worth 
of small beer rested them temporarily 
from their labors. When the second tier 
of beams was successfully in place, the 
carpenters had two more cases of brandy 
and a barrel of beer.” In this way the 
treating went to the very end of the 
work. All the laborers, wood-carriers, 
teamsters, carpenters, stone-cutters and 
masons had besides these special treats, 
a daily dram of a gill of brandy each, 
and three quarts of beer at dinner. Ac 
cording to this way of doing, the house 
of Egbert Van Borsum must have cost 
him considerably more than five hundred 
and fifty guilders. 

But—to get back to Trinity Church 
“The Church-wardens & Vestry-men” 
met on July 31, 1697, and it was ordered 
“That Mr. James Evets take care to 
Speake for Timber for the second floor 
of the Steeple” while “the Church war- 
dens take care for Scaffold Poles” and 
also that “noe Carmen shall after notice 
given Digg or carry away any ground or 


~ 
Earth behind the English Church & 
burying ground.” 3y this time the 


church must have been well under way. 
It was to be all completed and ready for 
occupancy in March of the “neste 
vearre.” 

For a number of years following, this 
primitive church served its purpose ad- 
mirably, but the congregation grew so 
rapidly that by 1737 it had to be en- 
larged. This work went along in so 
hesitating a manner that the alterations 
were not completed until 1739. 


In 1704 a traveler wrote of New 
Yorkers: 

“They are Generally of the Church of 
England, and have a New England Gen- 
tleman for their minister, and a very fine 
church, set out with all customary 
requisites.” 

Karly travelers all agreed that New 
York was a “cittie yt is boundde to 
grow and grow it did—or at least the 
Episcopalian part of it did—so that by 
1763 the need of another church in the 
city, besides Trinity and the first chapel 

St. George’s (erected between 1744 
and 1752), which, however, has long since 
been torn down—became so evident that 
on April 5, 1763, a committee was 
authorized “to enquire and look out for 
a proper and convenient Loth of Ground 
in this city whereon to erect a New 
church.” This, when erected, was 
known as St. Paul’s Chapel, and it is 
still to be seen on Broadway, facing long 
gone meadows that once stretched away 
to the west, between the church and the 
Hudson River, with only its rear or 
“back front” facing Broadway. 

Soon after this resolution was passed 
work was commenced and the chapel, 
which was later “esteemed one of the 
most elegant Edifices on the Continent” 
was completed in 1766. On October 2 
of that year, it was announced in the 
columns of the New York Journal or 
General Advertiser that “On Thursday 
the 30th Instant, St. Paul’s Chapel, will 
be opened, and a suitable sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Doct. Auch 
muty; the Pews will be Let at Auction, 
in Said Chapel, the Tuesday before, at 
ten o clock in the Forenoon.” 

After the completion of St. Pauls, 
Trinity was popularly known as _ the 
“Old English Church” and so generally 


was it called by that name that we find, 
in the New York Chronicle that “An 
thony Dodane, Marble-Cutter, At the 
back of the Old English Church,* 
betwixt Marston’s and Leffart’s Distiler- 
ies, Begs Leave to inform the Public, 
that he makes all Sorts of Chimney 
Pieces in the most Elegant Manner, both 


? 
J, 


*When St. George’s Church was new the street 
upon which it stood was mentioned in the news- 
papers as “The New English Church Street.” 
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White and Vein’d (Italian and Ameri 
can) Marble and Red Stone, he also cuts 
Tomb and Head Stones.” 

Old Trinity remained for many years, 
totally eclipsed by the beauty of her two 
daughters, St. Paul’s and St. George's 
Chapels, but “the old English Church” 
lingered on until the “great fire’ of 1776 
in which it was totally destroyed. “Poor 
lrinity” said one newspaper while com 
menting on the fire, ‘‘a principal object 
of Republican, Independent Malice was 
set on fire in three places,” and in a let 
ter dated August 7, 1776, the writer 
adds, rather surprisingly, that “It is now 
the Puritan’s high holiday season and 
they enjoy it (the burning of Trinity?) 
with rapture.” 

For many years after this the black- 
ened walls of the old church were left 
standing—to the distress of all who had 
to pass that way, for they were expected 
to fall any minute—though as a matter of 
fact when at last they were taken down 
it was found to be no easy matter to 
dislodge them, and during these years 
New York had its “Burnt English 
Church.” 

Toward the close of 1784 the corpora 
tion came to the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, unanimously; That 
measures be forthwith taken for the 
rebuilding of Trinity Church,” and 

“Resolved, That three commis 
sioners be appointed to manage and 
superintend the work and that they 
propose a plan of the building and 
report the same to this board for 
approbation.” 

In June, 1788, the following notice ap 
peared in the public press: 

PROPOSALS IN WRITING 

Will be received on or before the 

20th inst. for workmanship only. 

For digging a Trench for a new 

foundation for Trinity Church: 

Taking up the old foundation from 

the surface of the ground 
downwards: 

Cleaning the Stones, Laying a new 
foundation, and carrying up the 
walls as high as the sills 
of the windows. 

In August, this notice for carpenter’s 
work appeared : 
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TO ALL CARPENTERS 
PROPOSALS in writing will be re- 
ceived for the carpenter’s work and 
materials. 

FOR bringing under cover, inclosing 
and finishing the outside of Trinity 
Church, compleat, including the 
porch, in front, the columns 
and arch within the Church. 
ALSO 
FOR building a steeple, on a base of 
twenty-four feet square, as de- 
scribed in the Plan. Considered 
as a separate article, 

ALSO 
For cutting the stone that may be want- 
ing for the above building. 


R. Watts 


M. Rogers | Commissioners 
N. Cruger r for rebuilding 
N. Carmer | Trinity Church. 


G. Dominick 
\ PLAN of the Church, &c., may be 
seen by applying to Mr. Rogers, 
No. 35 Queen Street.” 

In the issue of the Daily Advertiser 
for the 23d, appeared a long account of 
the laying of the foundation stone. “The 
New Church, lately built in Broadway,” 
was opened on February 15, 1797. <Ac- 
cording to an account of it accompany 
ing a view of the building, printed in 
the New York Magazine for 1790, the 
church was 104 feet long and 72 feet 
wide, the steeple was 200 feet high. It 
was built by “Mr. J. Robinson, carpen 
ter, and Messrs. Moore and Smith, 
masons, and there is reason to believe 
that “Mr. J. Robinson, carpenter,” was 
the designer, just as he was the “archi- 
tect” of many old Colonial residences 
in New York City. 

Unfortunately—or perhaps fortu- 
nately—this building was not well built. 
It was a sort of “builder’s gothic” thing 
with a hideous porch, the roof of which 
was supported by a desperate attempt at 
Gothic columns, and the windows were 
equally hideous “pointed” ones. The 
porch was semi-circular, and the whole 
design would have been decidedly good 
Colonial had it not been for the windows 
and for some comical little obelisks that 
were placed—as a part of the “Gothic”’ 
design—on the four corners of the roof 
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and on top of the tower. \s it was the 
church was simply a good example of 
Colonial design in the “Gothic Taste.” 

But, being frame, extensive repairs 
had to be made from time to time until, 
in the spring of 1839, a great deal of 
alarm was felt by members of the con 
eregation when it was noticed that the 
weight of the snow had caused the roof 
to sink several inches, and that this had 
caused the rafters to expand the side 
walls to such an extent that the church 
was no longer considered safe. 

The outcome of the whole matter was 
that it at last decided to build a new 

the church, and the work 
Was given to “a rising young draughts 
man who had then recently come to New 
York.” His name was Richard Upjohn. 
The old church was not a handsom 
building but it was “hallowed by many 
memories of a long gone day,” and peo 
ple used to enjoy telling that Washing 
ton had witnessed the consecration of it. 
\Ir. Montgomery Schuyler says that 
“there was not a dog to bark at its 
but in this he is mistaken. To 


was 
present 


going,’ 
be sure he is right in suggesting that 11 
such there was he was no architectural 


critic, but there were plenty of old New 


Yorkers who bewailed the loss of the 
city’s “grand old building” just as, 1 
seems, the citizens of today may soon 


have to mourn the loss of old St. John’s 
which is also “dear to the heart of many 
thousands of old New Yorkers,” and 
around which also hover many memories 
f a long gone day. 

The history of St. John’s, excepting 
where it concerns itself with the various 
threats of destruction and the demands 
for its preservation that have always fol- 
lowed, is by no means an exciting or, 
“in an architectural point of view,” an 
important one. 

The actual work of the building was 
commenced in the Spring of 1803, but 
its history really goes back as far as 
1792, when a committee on leases was in- 
structed to consider where a new church 
should be built by Trinity Parish. Noth- 
ing of any practical value was suggested 
by the Committee, though, until 1803, 
when the scheme was then revived by a 
resolution : 
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“That a room be hired by the Rector 
for the assembling of Persons to attend 
Public Worship in the neighborhood of 
Brannan Street and that benches be pr 


vided for the accommodation uch 
assembly.” 

Such was the first intimation of the 
movement that finally led to the eres 
tion of one of the finest and “grandest 


and most genteel” of all the churches of 
old New York. The idea of 
room was soon dropped in favor of 
erection of Prinit 


Of renting a 
} 
the 


a new chapel by 


Many histories of the building have 
been written by persons who have had 
access to the records of the church ()f 
these, the one written by Dr. Dix cer 


tainly boasts the most imposing number 
of dates and figures, but Dr. Wiaulham 
Berrian wrote a history in 1847 that is 
by far the most charming of 
There is a leisurely and mellow feelin 


them all. 


y 
Ss 


about it that makes up for its absence 
of historical data and it is after all as 
accurate as any other history | 
been written. 

Krom the rapid growth of the city, 
says Dr. Berrian, as well as from a re 


gard to the advantage of ora 
tion, the committee of leases was in 
structed, so early as 1792, to examine 
and report what part of the land be 
longing to it ought to be reserved for 
another Church, Parsonage. School 
Hlouse, Burial-ground, and other 
purposes; and also to report a plan for 
widening the laid out in the 
Church Farm to the northward of War 
ren Street, and making such other im- 
provements in that part of the Church's 
estate as might conduce to the interests 
of this corporation and the ornament of 
the city. 

So far as the building of the new 
church was concerned, the further con 
sideration of the subject seems to have 
slumbered for several years. In 1802, 
however, it was once more revived, for 
a resolution was passed by the vestry 
that a room be hired by the Rector for 
the assembling of persons to attend pub- 
lic worship, in the neighborhood of Bran- 
nan Street, and that benches be pro- 
vided for such assembly. The many re- 
spectable applicants for pews, who could 
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Photograph by Frank Cousins. 
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not be furnished with them in the exist- 
ing churches, made it expedient that an- 
other one should be built, and a commit- 
tee was therefore appointed in refer- 
ence to it, and authorized to inquire and 
select a suitable site for the same. 
The first situation proposed by the 
committee of was the square 
formed by Duane, Greenwich, Hudson 
and Jay Streets. It was intended that 
the church should Duane Street, 
and it was ordered that a plan of the 
same should be drawn and reported at 
the meeting of the vestry on the 7th of 
April, 1803, in order to commence the 
building of it immediately. At this meet- 
ing several plans were laid before the 
Board for their consideration and the 
one by the committee, 


leases 


face 


recommended 
drawn by John and Isaac McComb, was 
that which was approved. It having 
been suggested, however, to the commit- 
tee, that a part of the ground upon which 
it was intended to build the new church 
might require the driving of piles to 
render it safe, they were requested to 
examine it, and if they should find that 
the representation was correct, they 
were to desist from the work until the 
sense of the Board should be taken. 

The examination having been made 
and the result found unsatisfactory, the 
committee reported that it would be im 
proper, from the nature of the ground, 
to erect a church on the spot contem- 
plated. It was therefore resolved that 
it should be built on the east side of Hud 
son Square, the site on which St. John’s 
now stands, and that they should proceed 
forthwith to lay the foundation there. 

Dr. Berrian had many good stories to 
tell about the locality that was selected 
for the new church. “It seems that this 
was on the very verge of a place as un- 
suitable as possible for a substantial edi- 
fice. It was probably in view of this 
difficulty that the Vestry made an order 
in the following year that the committee 
on leases should have the pond filled up 
on the east side of Lispenard’s garden, 
which was in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the situation proposed for St. 
John’s Church.” 

“Indeed, it would be almost incredible 


to the persons of the present gener- 
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ation,’ he adds, “to hear from those who 
are older, their recollections of the past 
in regard to this quarter of the city. It 
was a wild and marshy spot of no incon 
considerable extent, surrounded with 
bushes and bulrushes, which in winter 
was a favorable place for skaters, and 
at certain for gunners, and 
where in my boyhood I have seen snakes 
that were killed in its borders. 
even so late as 1808 it was only so par 
tially filled up and reclaimed by the ele 
vation of the grounds for the course of 
streets and the consequent multiplication 
of ponds in various directions, as to hav 
been the occasion at night of many a sad 
disaster and a frequent loss of human 
life.” 

Another story about that locality was 
related to him “by an old and respectable 
parishioner of Trinity Church, with re 
spect to the estimation in which the land 
was held. An uncle of his, who was a 
trustee of one of the Lutheran churches 
in this city, and who was remarkably 
fond of antiquarian research, in looking 
over the former minutes of the Board. 
found an entry to the following effect 
Some well disposed individual had of 
fered to the trustees of the church a 
present of a plot of ground, containing 
about six acres, near to the present head 
of Canal Street and Broadway. They 
passed a resolution, however, that it was 
inexpedient to accept the gift, inasmuch 
the land was not worth the fencing 


Seasons 


Indes d, 


as 
in. 

There is nothing in the records of Trin 
ity Church to show that any thought had 
been given to the selection of an architect 
till after all other arrangements had been 
completed, and even then one finds but a 
vague reference to the fact that “several 
plans” were submitted, by whom or at 
whose invitation, we are not told, but 11 
is certain that they were sent in by build 
ers and masons rather than by architects 

In the early part of the last century 
building committees had a most conve 
nient and economical way of getting de 
signs for the buildings in which they 
were interested. The usual way was to 
announce the plans would be looked at 
and any one who chose to send in a de 
sign was very kindly allowed to do so. 
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After that the work was given out or at 
least some unsuccessful competitors used 
to whisper that it was to some fortunate 
brother-in-law after a surprisingly mod- 
erm manner. 

There is no record of any such re- 
quest by Trinity, but this method of pro- 
cedure was so common that the case of 
Te. John’s Chapel was probably no ex- 
ception to the rule. In the absence of 
any record in this particular case, it is 
safe to take the records of another church 
as an example of what happened in the 
present instance. St. Peter’s Church on 
Barclay Street is a good example to take, 
both John McComb was con 
cerned with it, and because the record 1s 
readily available. 

St. Peter’s was built in 1785. It was 
the first Catholic Church in New York, 
but the name of the designer of the orig 
inal building has not been preserved. By 
1792 the had just about 
managed to pay off the original debt on 
the building and began to think how they 
could get into debt all over again by en 
larging and beautifying thetr church. On 
November 20, 1792, we find the follow- 
ing resolution in the records: 

“Resolved, That two or three able 
workmen, master carpenters, be 
called upon as soon as possible, with ver 
bal notification, to meet in St. Peter's 
Church, to take measurements in order 
to make plans and estimates” for the con- 
templated alterations. 

Among the “two or three able work- 
men” included John McComb, but 
he was an unsuccessful competitor. One 
Joseph Newton bore off the prize, and 
John McComb had to be satisfied with 
the “verbal” thanks of the committee. 
Che request for plans for St. John’s was 
also “verbal,”’ but here he had better luck. 
One reason for this may have been that 
in the St. John’s competition he had as 
a partner his brother, Isaac. Or, again, 


be cause 


congregation 


got rd 


Was 
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it may have been Isaac who was fortunate 
in having brother John as a partner, be- 
cause John McComb’s name would have 
been a great inducement to any building 
committee in 1803, for it must be remem- 
bered that the John McComb of that date 
was a far more important man in the 
community than he had been at the time 
of the competition for St. Peter’s. Since 
then he had become one of the most suc 
cessful and best known builders in New 
York. 

John McComb was undoubtedly the 
most important man, excepting perhaps 
Major L’Enfant, who seems to have 
lived in New York for some time prior 
to the Revolution and who designed our 


l‘ederal Hall, in our own local archi 
tectural history in New York. It has 
been the fashion for the last few years 


to deny that he did much of the work 
with which he has been credited, but lit- 
tle evidence has been brought to light 
that shows McComb to have been any 
thing but a designer of considerable tal 
ent and a builder of the very first 
order. In later years he gave up build 
ing entirely and devoted himself to what 
he considered the best interests of art 
and architecture in the city. 

\t the time that St. John’s was built 
McComb was building the City Hall. 
\nd this building, even if the design was 
by the French architect Mangin, instead 
of his own, he at least carried out in a 
way that proved him to be more than an 
unusually good builder, and about all 
that any man could handle at one time 
and the consequence was that after the 
competitive design had been accepted, 
John McComb dropped all connection 
with, and left the design and execution 
of the Chapel, entirely to his brother 
Isaac, to whom let us hope, Old St. 
John’s will be left standing, for all time, 
as a monument—architectural as well as 


scenic and historic. 
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From a Photograph by Frank Cousins. 


ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, 46 VARICK 
STREET, NEW YORK, BUILT 1803-07. 
(See Accompanying Measured Drawings. ) 
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— 
SECOND PAPER 

“STYLE, THEREF ORE, WILL BE THE MAN, 

IT 1S HIS. LET HIS FORMS ALONE” 


BY FRANK LLOYD WRICHT 


Note.—In connection with the exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute of the Chi- 


cago Architectural Club during April and 
Frank Lloyd Wright of the work done by 
of the subjects shown will be the drawings 
Midway Gardens at Chicago, Lake Geneva 
fifteen residences, also models and plates of 
cisco, The Coonley Play House and the 
and special features of the building. The 
and installed in a characteristic manner. 

supplement to the very notable exposition 
which appeared in the Architectural Record 


ATURE has made creat 
ures only; Art has 
made men.” Never 
theless, or perhaps for 
that very reason, 
every struggle for 
truth in the arts and 
for the freedom that 
should go with the 
truth has always had 
its own peculiar load 
of disciples, neophytes 
and quacks. The young work in archi 
tecture here in the Middle West, owing to 
a measure of premature success, has for 
some time past been daily rediscovered, 
heralded and drowned in noise by this 
new characteristic feature of its struggle. 
The so-called “movement” threatens to 
explode soon in foolish exploitation of 
unripe performances or topple over in 
pretentious attempts to “speak the lan 
guage.” The broker, too, has made his 
appearance to deal in its slender stock in 
trade, not a wholly new form of artistic 
activity certainly, but one serving to in- 
dicate how profitable this intensive rush 
for a place in the “new school” has be- 
come. 

Just at this time it may be well to re- 
member that “every form of artistic ac- 
tivity is not Art.” 

Obviously this stage of development 
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May, there will be an individual exhibit by 
him since his return from Europe. Some 
of the New Imperial Hotel at Tokio, the 
Hotel, The Coonley Kindergartens, about 
the twenty-five story building in San Fran- 
Midway Gardens and details of furniture 
exhibit itself is to be in a separate room 
This second paper by Mr. Wright is a timely 
of the artist motives actuating his work, 
in March, 1908.—Editor 


was to be expected and has its humorous 
side. It has also unexpected and dan- 
gerous effects, astonishingly in line with 
certain prophetic letters written by hon- 
est “conservatives” upon the publication 
of the former paper of 1908. 

Although an utterance from me of a 
critical nature is painful, because it must 
be a personal matter, perhaps a seeming 
retraction on my part, still all that ever 
really happens is “personal matter” 
and the time has come when forbearance 
ceases to be either virtue or convenience. 
A promising garden seems to be rapidly 
overgrown with weeds, notwithstanding 
the fact that “all may raise the flowers 
now, for all have got the seed.” But the 
seed has not been planted—transplanting 
is preferred, but it cannot raise the need- 
ed flowers. 

To stultify or corrupt our architectural 
possibilities is to corrupt our aesthetic 
life at the fountain head. Her Archi- 
tecture is the most precious of the sus- 
ceptibilities of a young, constructive 
country in this constructive stage of de- 
velopment; and maintaining its integrity 
in this respect, therefore, distinctly a 
cause. 

When, twenty-one years ago, I took 
my stand, alone in my field, the cause 
was unprofitable, seemingly impossible, 
almost unknown, or, if known, was, as 
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a rule, unhonored and ridiculed—Mont 
gomery Schuyler was the one notable 
exception to the rule. So swiitly do 
things “come on” in this vigorous and 
invigorating age that although the cause 
itself has had little or no recognition, the 
work has more than its share of attention 
and has attracted to itself abuses seldom 
described—never openly attacked—but 
which a perspective of the past six years 
will enable me to describe, as I feel they 
must render the finer values in this work 
abortive for the time being, if they do 
not wholly defeat its aim. Many a sim 
ilar work in the past has gone prema 
turely to ruin owing to similar abuses 
to rise again, it is true, but retarded gen 
erations in time. 

I still believe that the ideal of an or 
ganic* architecture forms the origin and 
source, the strength and, fundamentally, 
the significance of everything” ever 
worthy the name of architecture. 

And | know that the sense of an or 
ganic architecture, once grasped, carries 
with it in its very nature the discipline 
of an ideal at whatever cost to self in 
terest or the established order. 

It is itself a standard and an ideal. 

\nd I maintain that only earnest art 
ist integrity, both of instinct and of in 
telligence, can make any forward move 
ment of this nature in architecture of 
lasting value. 

The ideal of an organic architecture 
for America is no mere license for doing 
the thing that you please to do as you 
please to do it in order to hold up the 
strange thing when done with the “‘see- 
what-I-have-made” of childish pride. 
Nor is it achieved by speaking the fan- 
cied language of “form and function’ — 
cant terms learned by rote—or prating 
foolishly of “Progress before Prece- 
dent’—that unthinking, unthinkable 
thing! In fact, it is precisely the total 
absence of any conception of this ideal 
standard that is made conspicuous by 
this folly and the practices that go with 
it. To reiterate the statement made in 
1908: 

This ideal of an organic architecture 
 *By organic architecture I mean an architecture 
that develops from within outward in harmony with 


the conditions of its being as distinguished from one 
that is applied from without 
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for America was touched by Richardson 
and Root, and perhaps other men, but 
was developing consciously twenty-eight 
years ago in the practice of Adler & Sul 
livan, when I went to work in their of 
fice. This ideal combination of Adler 
& Sullivan was then working to produce 
what no other combination of architects 
nor any individual architect at that time 
dared even preach—a sentient, rational 
building that would owe its “style” to 
the integrity with which it was individ 
ually fashioned to serve its particular 
purpose—a “thinking” as well as “feel 
ing” process, requiring the independent 
work of true artist imagination—an ideal 
that is dynamite, cap and fuse, in selfish, 
insensible hands—personal ambition, the 
lighted match. 

At the expiration of a six year appren 
ticeship, during which time Louis Sulli 
van was my master and inspiration, 
twenty-one years ago, | entered a field 
he had not, in any new spirit, touched 
the field of domestic architecture—and 
began to break ground and make the 
forms | needed, alone—absolutely alone 

hese forms were the result of a con 
scientious study of materials and of the 
machine which is the real tool, whether 
we like it or not, that we must use to 
give shape to our ideals—a tool which at 
that time had received no such artistic 
consideration from artist or architect. 
And that my work now has individual 
ity, the strength to stand by itself, hon 
ors Mr. Sullivan the more. The prin 
ciples, however, underlying the funda 
mental ideal of an organic architecture, 
common to his work and to mine, are 
common to all work that ever rang true 
in the architecture of the world, and free 
as air to any pair of honest young lungs 
that will breathe deeply enough. But | 
have occasion to refer here only to that 
element in this so-called “new move- 
ment” which I have characterized by 
my own work and which should and, in 
a more advanced stage of culture, would 
be responsible to me for use or abuse of 
the forms and privileges of that work. 
Specifically, I speak only to that element 
within this element, now beyond private 
reach or control, ruthlessly characteriz- 
ing and publicly exploiting the cause it 
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HE 
does not comprehend or else that it can 
not 

Some one 


serve, 

for the sake of that cause 
must have some conscience in the matter 
and tell the truth, Since disciples, neo 
phytes and brokers will not, critics do 
not, and the public cannot—I will. I will 
be suspected of the unbecoming motives 
usually ascribed to any man who comes 
to the front in behalf of an ideal, or his 
own: nevertheless, somehow, this incip 
ient movement, which it has been my life 
work to help outfit and launch, must be 


protected or directed in its course. An 
enlightened public opinion would take 


care of this, but there is no such opinion. 


In time there will be; meantime good 
work is being wasted, opportunities de 
stroyed or worse, architectural mort 
gages on future generations forged 


wholesale: and in architecture they must 
be paid with usurious interest. 
The sins of the Architect 
nent 
io promote good work it 1s necessary 
to characterize bad work as bad 
Half-baked, imitative designs—ficti 
tious semblances—pretentiously put for 
ward in the name of a movement or a 
cause, particularly while novelty is the 
chief popular standard, endanger the 
cause, weaken the efficiency of genuine 
work, for the time being at least; lower 
the standard of artistic integrity perma 
nently ; demoralize all values artistically ; 
until utter prostitution results. This 
prostitution has resulted in the new work 
partly, | have now to confess, as a by 
product of an intimate, personal touch 
with the work, hitherto untried in the 
office of an American architect; and 
partly, too, perhaps, as one result of an 
ideal of individuality in architecture, 
administered in strong, 
soon, for architectural babes and suck 
lings; but chiefly, I believe, owing to al 
most total lack of any standard of artist 
integrity among architects, as a class, in 
this region at least. (f ethics we hear 
something occasionally, but only in re 
gard to the relation of architects to 
each other when a client is in question 
never in relation to sources of inspira- 
tion, the finer material the architect uses 
in shaping the thing he gives to his 
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doses too too 
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client. [Ethics that promote integrity in 
this respect are as yet unformed and the 
young man in architecture is adrift in 
the most vitally important of his experi 
ences, he cannot know where he stands 
in the absence of any well defined prin 
ciples on the part of his confreres or 
his elders. 

lf | had a right to project myself in 
the direction of an organic architecture 
twenty-one ago, it entailed 
the right to my work and, so far as | 
am able, a right to defend my aim. Also 

yet not l am bound to do 
what I can to save the public from unto 
ward effects that follow in the wake of 
my own break with traditions. I delib 


years 


sO clearly 


erately chose to break with traditions 
in order to be more true to Tradition 
than current conventions and ideals in 
architecture would permit. The more 


vital course is usually the rougher one 
and les through conventions oftentimes 


settled into laws that must be broken, 
with consequent liberation of other 
forces that cannot stand freedom. So 


a break of this nature is a thing danger 
ous, nevertheless indispensable, to so 
ciety. Society recognizes the danger and 
makes the break usually fatal to the man 
who makes it. It should not be made 
without reckoning the danger and sacri 
fice, without ability to stand severe pun- 
ishment, nor without sincere faith that 
the end will justify the means; nor do | 
believe it can be effectively made with 
out all these. But who can reckon with 
the folly bred by temporal success in a 
country that has as yet no artistic stand 
ards, no other god so potent as that same 
Success? For every thousand men na 
ture enables to stand adversity, she, per 
haps, makes one man capable of surviv 
ing success. An unenlightened public 
is at its mercy always—the “success” of 
the one thousand as well as of the one 
in a thousand; were it not for the resist 
ance of honest enmity. society, nature 
herself even, would soon cycle madly to 
disaster. So reaction is essential to prog 
ress, and enemies as valuable an asset 
in any forward movement as friends, 
provided only they be honest; if intelli- 
gent as well as honest, they are invalu 
able. Some time ago this work reached 
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the stage where it sorely needed honest 
enemies if it was to survive. It has had 
some honest enemies whose honest fears 
were expressed in the prophetic letters I 
have mentioned. 

But the enemies of this work, with an 
exception or two, have not served it well. 
They have been either unintelligent or 
careless of the gist of the whole matter. 
It fact, its avowed enemies have gener 
ally been of the same superficial, time 
serving spirit as many of its present load 
of disciples and neophytes. Nowhere 
even now, save in Europe, with some few 
notable exceptions in this country, has 
the organic character of the work been 
fairly recognized and valued—the char 
acter that is perhaps the only feature of 
lasting vital consequence. 

As for its peculiarities—if my own 
share in this work has a distinguished 
trait, it has individuality undefiled. It has 
gone forward unswerving from the begin 
ning, unchanging, yet developing, in this 
quality of individuality, and stands, as it 
has stood for nineteen years at least, an 
individual entity, clearly defined. Such 
as it is, its “individuality” is as irrevoca 
bly mine as the work of any painter, 
sculptor or poet who ever lived was ir 
revocably his. The form of a work that 
has this quality of individuality is never 
the product of a composite. An artist 
knows this; but the general public, near 
artist and perhaps “critic,” too, may have 
to be reminded or informed. To grant 
a work this quality is to absolve it with 
out further argument from anything like 
composite origin, and to fix its limita 
tions. 

There are enough types and forms in 
my work to characterize the work of an 
architect, but certainly not enough to 
characterize an architecture. Nothing to 
my mind could be worse imposition than 
to have some individual, even tempo- 
rarily, deliberately fix the outward forms 
of his concept of beauty upon the future 
of a free people or even of a growing 
city. A tentative, advantageous fore- 
cast of probable future utilitarian devel- 
opment goes far enough in this direction. 
Any individual willing to undertake 
more would thereby only prove his un- 
fitness for the task, assuming the task 
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possible or desirable. A socialist might 
shut out the sunlight from a free and 
developing people with his own shadow, 
in this way. An artist is too true an in 
dividualist to suffer such an imposition, 
much less perpetrate it; his problems are 
quite other. The manner of any work 
(and all work of any quality has its 
manner) may be for the time being a 
strength, but finally it is a weakness; 
and as the returns come in, it seems as 
though not only the manner of this work 
or its “clothes,” but also its strength in 
this very quality of individuality, which 
is a matter of its soul as well as of its 
forms, would soon prove its undoing, 
to be worn to shreds and tatters by fool- 
ish, conscienceless imitation. As for the 
vital principle of the work—the quality 
of an organic architecture—that has 
been lost to sight, even by pupils. But 
| still believe as firmly as ever that with- 
out artist integrity and this consequent 
individuality manifesting itself in multi 
farious forms, there can be no great 
architecture, no great artists, no great 
civilization, no worthy life. Is, then, 
the very strength of such a work as this is 
its weakness? Is it so because of a false 
democratic system naturally inimical to 
art? or is it so because the commercial- 
ization of art leaves no noble standards ? 
Is it because architects have less per- 
sonal honor than sculptors, painters or 
poets? Or is it because fine buildings 
are less important now than fine pic- 
tures and good books? 

In any case, judging from what is ex- 
ploited as such, most of what is begin- 
ning to be called the “New School of the 
Middle West” is not only far from the 
ideal of an organic architecture, but get- 
ting farther away from it every day. 

\ study of similar situations in the 
past will show that any departure from 
beaten paths must stand and grow in 
organic character or soon fall, leaving 
permanent waste and desolation in final 
ruin; it dare not trade long on mere 
forms, no matter how inevitable they 
seem. Trading in the letter has cursed 
art for centuries past, but in architecture 
it has usually been rather an impersonal 
letter of those decently cold in their 
graves for some time, 
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One may submit to the flattery of im 
itation or to caricature personally; every 
one who marches or strays from beaten 
paths must submit to one or to both, 
but never will one submit tamely to cari- 
cature of that which one loves. Person- 
ally, I, too, am heartily sick of being 
commercialized and traded in and upon; 
but most of all I dread to see the types | 
have worked with so long and patiently 
drifting toward speculative builders, 
cheapened or befooled by — senseless 
changes, robbed of quality and distinc- 
tion, dead forms or grinning originali- 
ties for the sake of originality, an end- 
less string of hacked carcasses, to en- 
cumber democratic front yards for five 
decades or more. Chis, however, is 
only the personal side of the matter and 
to be endured in silence were there any 
profit in it to come to the future archi- 
tecture of the “melting pot.” 

The more serious side and the occa 
sion for this second paper is the fact 
that emboldened or befooled by its meas 
ure of “Success,” the new work has been 
showing weaknesses instead of the char 
acter it might have shown some years 
hence were it more enlightened and dis 
creet, more sincere and modest, prepared 
to wait, to wait to prepare. 

The average American man or woman 
who wants to build a house wants some 
thing different—‘something different” is 
what they say they want, and most of 
them want it in a hurry. That this is 
the fertile soil upon which an undiscip 
lined “language speaking” neophyte may 
grow his crop to the top of his ambition 
is deplorable in one sense, but none 
the less hopeful in another and more 
vital sense. The average man of busi 
ness in America has truer intuition, and 
sO a more nearly just estimate of artistic 
values, when he has a chance to judge 
between good and bad, than a man of 
similar class in any other country. But 
he is prone to take that “something dif- 
ferent” anyhow; if not good, then bad. 
He is rapidly outgrowing the provincial- 
ism that needs a foreign-made label upon 
“Art,” and so, at the present moment, 
not only is he in danger of being swin- 
dled, but likely to find something pecu- 
liarly his own, in time, and valuable to 
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him, if he can last. I hope and believe 
he can last. At any rate, there is no way 
of preventing him from getting either 
swindled or something merely ‘“‘differ- 
ent’; nor do I believe it would be desir- 
able if he could be, until the inorganic 
thing he usually gets in the form of this 
“something different” is put forward 
and publicly advertised as of that char 
acter of the young work for which | 
must feel myself responsible. 

I do not admit that my disciples or 
pupils, be they artists, neophytes or 
brokers, are responsible for worse build- 
ings than nine-tenths of the work done 
by average architects who are “good 
school’—in fact, I think the worst of 
them do better—although they some- 
times justify themselves in equivocal po- 
sitions by reference to this fact. Were 
no more to come of my work than is 
evident at present, the architecture of 
the country would have received an im- 
petus that will finally resolve itself into 
good. But to me the exasperating fact 
is that it might aid vitally the great 
things we all desire, if it were treated 
on its merits, used and not abused. Sell- 
ing even good versions of an original at 
second hand is in the circumstances not 
good enough. It is cheap and bad—de 
moralizing in every sense. But, unhap- 
pily, I have to confess that the situation 
seems worse where originality, as such, 
has thus far been attempted, because it 
seems to have been attempted chiefly for 
its own sake, and the results bear about 
the same resemblance to an organic arch- 
itecture as might be shown were one to 
take a classic column and, breaking it, 
let the upper half lie carelessly at the 
foot of the lower, then setting the cap- 
ital picturesquely askew against the half 
thus prostrate, one were to settle the 
whole arrangement as some structural 
feature of street or garden. 

For worker or broker to exhibit such 
“designs” as efforts of creative archi- 
tects, before the ink is yet dry on either 
work or worker, is easily done under 
present standards with “success,” but 
the exploit finally reflects a poor sort of 
credit upon the exploited architect and 
the cause. As for the cause, any growth 


that comes to it in a “spread” of this 
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kind is unwholesome. I insist that this 
sort of thing is not “new school,” nor 
this the way to develop one. his is 


piracy, lunacy, plunder, imitation, adula 
tion, or what you will; it is not a devel 
oping architecture when worked in this 
fashion, nor will it ever become one until 
purged of this spirit; least of all is it 
an organic architecture. Its 
any such character. 
“Disciples” young 
entirely inexperienced and 
but few had even college ed 
attracted by the character of 
my work, sought me as their employer 
| am no teacher; I am a worker—but | 
gave to all, impartially, the 
my work room, my work and myself, to 
imbue them with the spirit of the per 
and with 
the letter for my that they 
ight become useful to me: because the 
nature of my endeavor was such that | 
had to train my own help and pay cur 
rent wages while | trained them. 
The nature of the profession 
young people were to make when they 
assumed to practice architecture entails 
much more careful preparation than that 
of the “good school” architect; theirs is 
a far more difficult thing to do techni 
cally and artistically, if they would do 
lo my chagrin, 
it “ready 


practices 
belt 
aside, some fifteen 
people, all 
unformed 
ucations 


freedom of 


formances for their own sakes, 
sake, SO 


1g 


these 


something of their own. 


too many are content to take it 


made,” and with no further preparation 
hasten to compete for chents of their 
own. Now fifteen good, bad and indif 
ferent are practicing architecture in the 


Middle West, South and Far West, and 
with considerable “success.” In com 
mon with the work of numerous disc1- 
ples (judging from such work as has 
been put forward publicly), there is a 
restless jockeying with members, 
left off here, another added there, with 
varying intent—in some a vain endeavor 
to reindividualize the old types: in oth 
ers an attempt to conceal their origin, 
but always—ad nauseam—the inevitable 
reiteration of the features that gave the 
original work its style and individuality. 
To find fault with this were unfair. It 
is not unexpected nor unpromising ex- 
cept in those unbearable where 
badly modifie* inorganic results seem to 
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satisfy their authors’ conception of orig 
inality; and banalities of form and pro 
portion accordingly advertised in 
haste as work of creative architects of a 
“new school.’ Vhat some uniformity in 
performance should have obtained for 
natural; it could not be 
unless unaware | had_ har 
But when the 
genius arrives nobody will take his work 
for mine—least of all will he 
work for his. 

“The this voung 
work at this time, still it 1s the letter that 
killeth, and emulation of the “letter” that 


are 


some years 1s 
otherwise, 


bored marked geniuses. 
mistake my 


killeth.” = In 


i] 
ll 


letter 


he illus; tne agp 
gives the illusion or delusion of “mov: 
ment.” There is no doubt, however, but 
that the sentiment is awakened whic] 


will mean progressive movement in time 
\nd there are many quiet] 
who, I am sure, will give a good account 
»f themselves. 
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Meanwhile, the spirit in which this 
use of the letter has its rise is important 
to any noble future still left to the cause 


If the practices that disgrace and demot 
alize the soul of the young man in archi 
tecture could be made plain to him; if 
he could be shown that inevitably equivo 
cation dwarfs and eventually destroys 
what creative faculty he may possess 

that designing lies, in design to deceive 
himself or others, shuts him out 
absolutely from realizing upon his 
own gifts—no matter how flattering his 
opportunities m if he could realiz 
that the artist heart is one uncompromis 
ing core of truth in seeking, in giving or 
in taking—a precious service could be 
rendered him. The young architect who 
is artist enough to know where he stands 
and man enough to use honestly his pa 
rent forms as such, conservatively, until 
he feels his own strength within him, is 
only exercising an artistic birthright in 
the interest of a good cause—he has the 
character at least from which great 
things may come. But the boy who steals 
his forms—"‘steals” them because he sells 
them as his own for the moment of su 
perficial distinction he gains by trading 
on the results—is no artist, has not the 
sense of the first principles of the ideal 
that he and the forms that he 
abuses. He denies his birthright, an act 
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characteristic and unimportant; but for 
a mess of pottage, he endangers the 
chances of a genuine forward movement, 
insults both cause and precedent with an 
astounding insolence quite peculiar to 
these matters in the United States, ruth 
lessly sucks what blood may be left in 
the tortured and abused forms he cari 
atures and exploits—like the parasite 
© 3S. 

\nother conditions as far 
from creative work is the state of mind 
oft those who, course of 
their day’s labor put some stitches into 
he “clothes” of the work, assume, there 
tore, that stvle and pattern are rightfully 

] defiantly unre 
generate. The gist of the matter 
artistically has entirely eluded them. This 
may be the so-called “democratic” point 
rate it is the immemorial 
No great artist nor 


removed 


having in the 


heirs and wear them 


whok 


of view; at am 
error of the rabble. 


vVOork Of art ever proceeded from that 
onception, nor ever will, 
Then there is the soiled and s nling 


fringe of all creative effort, a type com 
mon to all work everywhere that meets 
although 1t 
because ot 


degree of success, 
virulent here 
those who benefit by the 
use of another's and to justify 
themselves depreciate both the work and 
worker they took it from—the type that 


with any 
May be more 
low standards; 
work 


will declare, “In the first place, I never 
had your shovel; in the second place, | 
never broke your shovel; and in the 


third place, it was broken when | got it, 
the type that with more crafty 
“coffin 


“cothn 


anyway” 
intelligence develops into the 
worm.” One of Whistler's 
worms” has just wriggled in and out. 

But underneath all, | am constrained 
to believe, lies the feverish ambition to 
get fame or fortune “quick,” character 
istic of the rush of commercial stand 
ards that rule in place of artist stand 
ards, and consequent unwillingness to 
wait to prepare thoroughly. 

“Art to one is high as a heavenly god 
less: to another only the thrifty cow 
that gives him his butter,” said Schiller ; 
and who will deny that our profession is 
prostitute to the cow, meager in ideals, 
cheap in performance, commercial in 
spirit; demoralized by ignoble ambition ? 
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A foolish optimism regarding this only 
serves to perpetuate it. Foolish optimism 
and the vanity of fear of ridicule or 
“failure” are both friends of ignorance. 

[In no country in the world do disciples, 
neophytes or brokers pass artist counter 
feit so easily as in these United States. 
\rt is commercialized here rather more 
than anything else, although the arts 
should be as free from this taint as re 
ligion. But has religion escaped ? 

So the standard of criticism is not only 
low—it is often dishonest or faked some 
where between the two, largely manufac 
tured to order for profit or bias.  Criti- 
cism 1s worked as an advertising game, 
traders’ instincts subject to the prevail 
ing commercial taint. Therein lies a rad 
ically evil imposition that harms the pub 
lic: that distorts, confuses 
and | promotes bad 


also further 
injures values and 
work; that tends to render the integrity 
of artist and commerce alike a stale and 
unprofitable joke, and to make honest 
enemies even harder to find than honest 
friends. The spirit of fair play, the en 
deavor to preserve the integrity of val 
ues, intelligently, on a high plane in or- 
der to help in raising the level of the 
standard of achievement in the country, 
and to refrain from throwing the sense 
less weight of the mediocre and bad upon 
it—all this is unhappily too rare among 
editors, The average editor has a ‘con 
stituency,” not a standard. This constit 
uency is largely the architect 
who has bought the “artistic” in his arch 
itecture as one of its dubious and minor 
aspects, or the sophisticated neophyte, 
the broker and the quack, to whom print 
ers’ ink is ego-balm and fortune. 

So until the standard is raised any plea 
for artist integrity is like a cry for water 
in the Painted Desert. As for compe 
tent criticism, the honest word of illu 
minating insight, where is it? Nothing 
is more precious or essential to progress. 
Where is the editor or critic not narrow 
or provincial? Or loose and ignorant? 
Or cleverly or superficially or cowardly 
commercial? Let him raise this stand- 
ard! Friend or foe, there is still a de 
mand for him even here; but if he did, 
he would fail—gloriously fail—of ‘“‘suc- 
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Is architecture, then, no longer to be 
practiced as an art? Has its practice 
permanently descended to a form of mere 
“artistic activity” ? 

The art of architecture has fallen from 
a high estate—lower steadily since the 
Men of Florence patched together frag- 
ments of the art of Greece and Rome 
and in vain endeavor to re-establish its 
eminence manufactured the Renaissance. 
It has fallen—from the heavenly God- 
dess of Antiquity and the Middle Ages 
to the thrifty cow of the present day. 
To touch upon these matters in this 
country is doubly unkind, for it is to 
touch upon the question of “bread and 
butter” chiefly. Aside from the con- 
scienceless ambition of the near artist— 
more sordid than any greed of gold— 
and beneath this thin pretense of the 
ideal that veneers the curious compound 
of broker and neophyte there lurks, I 
know, for any young architect an ever 
present dread of the kind of “failure” 
that is the obverse of the kind of “suc 
cess” that commercialized standards de- 
mand of him if he is to survive. Who- 
soever would worship his heavenly god 
dess has small choice—he must keep his 
eye on the thrifty cow or give up his 
dream of “success”; and the power of 
discrimination possessed by the cow 
promises ill for the future integrity of 
an organic architecture. The net result 
of present standards is likely to be a poor 
wretch, a coward who aspires preten- 
tiously or theoretically, advertises clev- 
erly and milks surreptitiously. There is 
no real connection between aspiration 
and practice except a tissue of lies and 
deceit; there never can be. The young 
architect before he ventures to practice 
architecture with an ideal, today, should 
first be sure of his goddess and then, 
somehow, be connected with a base of 
supplies from which he cannot be cut off, 
or else fall in with the rank and file of 
the “good school” of the hour. Any one 
who has tried it knows this; that is, if 
he is honest and is going to use his own 
material as soon as he is able. So the 
ever present economic question underlies 
this question of artist integrity, at this 
stage of our development, like quick- 
sand beneath the footing of a needed 








foundation, and the structure _ itself 
seems doomed to shreds and cracks and 
shores and patches, the deadening com- 
promises and pitiful makeshifts of the 
struggle to “succeed!” Even the cry for 
this integrity will bind the legion to- 
gether, as one man, against the crier and 
the cry. 

This is Art, then, in a sentimental De- 
mocracy, which seems to be only another 
form of self-same hypocrisy? Show me 
a man who prates of such “Democracy” 
as a basis for artist endeavor, and | will 
show you an inordinately foolish egotist 
or a quack. The “Democracy” of the 
man in the American street is no more 
than the Gospel of Mediocrity. When it 
is understood that a great Democracy is 
the highest form of Aristocracy conceiv- 
able, not of birth or place or wealth, but 
of those qualities that give distinction to 
the man as a man, and that as a social 
state it must be characterized by the hon- 
esty and responsibility of the absolute 
individualist as the unit of its structure, 
then only can we have an Art worthy the 
name. The rule of mankind by mankind 
is one thing; but false “Democracy” 
the hypocritical sentimentality politically 
practiced and preached here, usually the 
sheep’s clothing of the proverbial wolf, 
or the egotistic dream of self-constituted 
patron saints—is quite another thing. 
‘The letter killeth” ; yes, but more deadly 
still is the undertow of false democracy 
that poses the man as a creative artist 
and starves him to death unless he fakes 
his goddess or persuades himself, with 
“language,” that the cow is really she. 
Is the lack of an artist-conscience, then, 
simply the helpless surrender of the 
would-be artist to this wherewithal De 
mocracy with which a nation soothes it- 
self into subjection? Is the integrity for 
which I plead here no part of this time 
and place? And is no young aspirant or 
hardened sinner to blame for lacking it? 
It may be so. If it is, we can at least be 
honest about that, too. But what aspir- 
ing artist could knowingly face such a 
condition? He would choose to dig in 
the ditch and trace his dreams by lamp- 
light, on scrap paper, for the good of his 
own soul—a sweet and honorable, if 
commercially futile, occupation. 
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It has been my hope to have inspired 
among my pupils a personality or two to 
contribute to this work, some day, forms 
of their own devising, with an artistic 
integrity that will help to establish upon 
a firmer basis the efforts that have gone 
before them and enable them in more 
propitious times to carry on their prac- 
tice with a personal gentleness, wisdom 
and reverence denied to the pioneers who 
broke rough ground for them, with a 
wistful eye to better conditions for their 
future. 

And I believe that, cleared of the su- 
perficial pose and push that is the inevit 
able abuse of its opportunity and its na 
ture, and against which I ungraciously 
urge myself here, there will be found 
good work in a cause that deserves hon 
est friends and honest enemies among 
the better architects of the country. Let 
us have done with “language” and unfair 
use of borrowed forms; understand 
that such practices or products are not 
of the character of this young work. 

‘his work is a sincere endeavor to es- 
tablish the ideal of an organic architect 
ure in a new country; a type of endeavor 
that alone can give lasting value to any 
architecture and that is in line with the 
spirit of every great and noble precedent 
in the world of forms that has come to 
us as the heritage of the great life that 
has been lived, and in the spirit of which 
all great life to be will still be lived. 

And this thing that eludes the disciple, 
remains in hiding from the neophyte, and 
in the name of which the broker seduces 
his client—what is it? This mystery re 
quiring the catch phrases of a new lan- 
guage to abate the agonies of the con- 
vert and in the name of which ubiquitous 
atrocities have been and will continue to 
be committed, with the deadly enthusi 
asm of the ego-mania that is its plague? 
First, a study of the nature of materials 
you elect to use and the tools you must 
use with them, searching to find the char- 
acteristic qualities in both that are suited 
to your purpose. Second, with an ideal 
of organic nature as a guide, so to unite 


these qualities to serve that purpose, that 
the fashion of what you do has integrity 
or is natively fit, regardless of precon- 
ceived notions of style. Style is a by- 
product of the process and comes of the 
man or the mind in the process. The 
style of the thing, therefore, will be the 
man—it is his. Let his forms alone 

To adopt a “style” as a motive is to 
put the cart before the horse and get 
nowhere beyond the ‘“Styles’—never to 
reach Style. 

It is obvious that this is neither ideal 
nor work for fakirs or tyros; for unless 
this process is finally so imbued, in- 
formed, with a feeling for the beautiful 
that grace and proportion are inevitable, 
the result cannot get beyond good en- 
gineering. 

A light matter this, altogether? And 
yet an organic architecture must take 
this course and belie nothing, shirk noth- 
ing. Discipline! The architect who un- 
dertakes his work seriously on these lines 
is emancipated and imprisoned at the 
same time. His work may be severe; 
it cannot be foolish. It may lack grace; 
it cannot lack fitness altogether. It may 
seem ugly; it will not be false. No won- 
der, however, that the practice of archi- 
tecture in this sense is the height of am- 
bition and the depth of poverty! 

Nothing is more difficult to achieve 
than the integral simplicity of organic 
nature, amid the tangled confusions of 
the innumerable relics of form that en- 
cumber life for us. To achieve it in any 
degree means a serious devotion to the 
“underneath” in an attempt to grasp the 
nature of building a beautiful building 
beautifully, as organically true in itself, 
to itself and to its purpose, as any tree 
or flower. 

That is the need, and the need is de- 
moralized, not served, by the same su- 
perficial emulation of the letter in the 
new work that has heretofore character- 
ized the performances of those who start 
out to practice architecture by selecting 
and electing to work in a ready-made 
“style.” 
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national individuality, 
admitted even by 
the  unprofessionally 
optimistic, to have at 
last achieved a definite 
place in the world’s 
art, Until the last gen- 
eration it was lament- 
ably retarded by an al- 
most slavish depend- 
ence upon old world ideals. When the 
vision of such men as J. Q. A. Ward, 
Saint Gaudens and Daniel Chester 
French began to claim expression they 
found the conditions imposed by public 
taste and demand intolerably cramping. 
Earlier workers had been for the most 
part content with sentimental stories in 
marble and the apologetic consideration 
they justly merited. 

It requires something of heroism for a 
man who sees life in great flashes of 
virile beauty and to contend for the ve- 
racity of his vision against such odds of 
mediocrity and placid blindness as these 
men had to face. And it is to the sheer 
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MERICAN sculpture, force of their individual sincerity, their 
as an expression of vigorous creative imagination and sound 


technical skill, that American sculpture 
is enabled at last to stand on its own feet. 

A lineal descendant, artistically speak- 
ing, of these courageous pioneers, a pupil 
of one of them, but from the first arrest- 
ingly original in conception and methods, 
Augustus Lukeman, who recently 
won, in open competition, the honer of 
designing the Straus memorial fountain 
to be erected in Straus Square, New 
York City. 

Mr. Lukeman’s fundamental faith in 
the artistic future of America is part and 
parcel of the enthusiasm he puts into 
every detail of his individual work, from 
the thorough knowledge he has taken the 
pains to acquire of even the mechanics 
of its humbler phases to the devotion 
with which he pursues the most elusive 
of his ideals. In fact the combination of 
conscientiousness in the so-called “little 
things,” with a whole-souled loyalty to 
his vision in its entirety in whatever un- 
travelled paths it may beckon him, is the 
secret of the distinction that character- 
izes Mr. Lukeman’s versatile work. 
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The virility, breadth and 
individuality of both his con- 
ceptions and his treatment 
of these contribute to the 
definition of a certain co- 
ordinate element noticeable 
in everything Lukeman does, 
a phase of his genius that 
exceptionally qualifies him to 
collaborate with architects in producing 
an harmonious whole. An interesting ex- 
ample is found in the four heroic figures 
he designed for the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Taken as a whole, 
this symbolic group (thirty in all, the 
work of a number of artists) form per- 
haps the most successful collaborative 
effort of this kind in America, if not in 
the world. Mr. Lukeman’s share of the 
work comprised four Hebrew figures 
representing eloquence of Hebrew law, 
the conviction of the nation’s prophecy, 
the sensuous splendor of its poetry and 
the combination of Semitic traits with 
Christian idealism, characterized in St. 
Paul. 

Each of these statues, twelve feet in 
height, is impressive and satisfying, com- 
plete in its individual strength and its 
artistic and symbolic dignity, but each 
is at the same time conceived in every 
detail in relation to its primary character 
as a decorative accessory in the whole 
architectural scheme. That Mr. Luke- 
man studied architecture for the express 
purpose of facilitating such collaboration 
is but another instance of his passion for 
thoroughness. Although these four fig- 





SPANDRIL OF THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Augustus Lukeman, Sculptor. 
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ures are modelled in the 
round, they seem to emerge 
from their backgrounds as 
integral parts of it. They 
are only a factor in the 
decoration of the building; 
they are at the same time 
component elements of the 
structure itself. 

Lukeman’s “Genoa,” on the attic above 
the architrave of the main facade of the 
United States Custom House, ts another 
instance of his rare ability in this respect. 
The ripe culture and splendid spirit of 
adventure which produced a discoverer 
of worlds is symbolized in a figure that 
is a notable contribution to the edifice to 
which every quarter of the globe pays 
tribute. 

The heroic figure of Manu, mythical 
law giver of India, as an impersonation 
of Eastern law, on the balustrade of 
the Appellate Court Building in New 
York City; the four statues represent- 
ing “Agriculture,” “Fisheries,” “Mining” 
and “Railroads” just above the architrave 
on the Royal Bank of Canada, in Mon- 
treal, are further examples of Lukeman’s 
ability to do work of this kind. Well de- 
fined in detail, though massive in effect, 
these are well in scale with the scope of 
the design and are distinctly architectural 
in spirit. 

It may seem trivial to mention the de- 
tail of “scaling in” in this connection, 
since a sculptor would naturally be ex- 
pected to consider relative proportions 
at the outset, but the fact remains, never- 
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theless, many do not so consider, as wit- 
ness a number of the groups in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York City, where 
many of the seated figures would by ac- 
tual measurement, exceed by several feet 
the height of the niches assigned to 
them if they should be placed in upright 
positions. Lukeman’s earliest work in 
architectural collaborations were the 
groups “Peace” and “Power,” for the 
pylons of the Memorial Bridge at the 
Pan-American Exposition, and designing 
the group “Music” for the Festival Hall, 
and for the Electrical Building four fig- 





FIGURE OF “MOSAIC LAW,” BROOKLYN 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Augustus Lukeman, Sculptor. 

McKim, Mead and White, Architects. 





“GENOA,” THE FIGURE OF COLUMBUS ON 
THE U. S. CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Augustus Lukeman, Sculptor. 

Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


ures, “Speed,” “Heat,” “Light” and 
“Power,” at the St. Louis Exposition. 
The admirable conformity of these co- 
lossal groups in the matter of light and 
shade with the striking features of the 
structure as a whole, won for Mr. Luke- 
man a medal and many subsequent com- 
missions. This is also true of the Sol- 
diers’ Monument at Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, which was erected in 1909. 
As a matter of fact a sculptor has to 
be something of an architect whether 
his work is directly related to that of 
the latter or not. In his Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment, for instance, the conception of the 
whole builds up solidly from the finely 
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MONUMENT AT SOMERVILLE, 


MASS. 
Augustus Lukeman, Sculptor 
George B. Howe, Architect 
proportioned base to the exquisitely 


modelled eagle that surmounts the furled 
flag, and one feels that the exedra is as 
much a part of the whole as the pedestal. 
The eye is carried up naturally, by means 
of the masterly treatment of light and 
shade, from the massiveness and simplic 
ity to a fine idealization of the spirit of 
freedom and exaltation in the face of the 
angel, who does not lead but inspires the 
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symbolized rank and file who in reality 
bear the brunt of every conflict. Not 
withstanding the forward action of the 
groups as a whole the sculptor has ad 
mirably succeeded in embodying also the 
suggestion of repose which is the essen 
tial in any modelled work. 

There is clever handling in the folds 
of the flag that breaks the monotony of 
the high lights on the wings with a deep 
shadow, which accentuates at the 
dignity, strength and vitality of the whole 
idea. Despite the rigidity of the medium 
the sculptor’s skill has actually contrived 
a suggestion of softness and pliability in 
the texture of these folds. 

Following this in order of completion 
was the symbolic “Spirit of the Lotus,” 
the memorial of the late Mrs. U.S. Grant, 
Jr., in San Diego—a draped female fig 
ure seated with wings outspread, a lotus 
in the right hand, the lotus as a symbol 
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of eternity and interpretation of the pas- 
sivity of nature, hints of the vast solemn 
quietude of the Beyond, the silence that 
obliviates despair and hope alike. There 
is a notable simplicity of line and dignity 
of pose in the figure and the background, 
formed chiefly of its own enormous 
wings, rich in fine symbolic suggestion. 
The pose is one of passive remembrance 
but the expression of the face is of wist- 
ful reminiscent sadness tinged, as it were, 
with a vague gleam of hope. The whole 
is an impressive triumph of virility, 
subtlety of conception and delicacy of ex- 
ecution. Mr. Lukeman is now at work 
on “The Women of the Confederacy,” a 
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SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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group which will be presented to the city 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, by Colonel 
Ashley Horn, to be placed on the Capitol 
grounds in that city. His conception of 
the spirit of his own people (Mr. Luke- 
man is a Virginian by birth) as embodied 
in this, is in refreshing contrast to the 
hackneyed wounded soldier presided over 
by a weeping relative or even commiser- 
ating angel. At the knee of a noble fig- 


ure—a patrician of the passing genera- 
tion—a young boy, sword in hand, half 


kneels, half leans against the knees of the 
seated woman, on whose lap rests an 
open book. The eyes of both are fixed 
on the past, the boy thinks of the heroic 
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future and the 
un- 


deeds he will do in the 
woman, in proud resignation, is 
marred by any touch of rancor. 

Lukeman brings the same enthusiasm 
and originality of expression to the ex- 
ecution of every phase of his work. He 
is particularly happy in designing bas-re 
liefs of architectural character, a field in 
which fertility of imagination and fresh- 
ness of treatment are often lacking. 

His portrait work in relief and in the 
round, both busts and life-sized statues, 
has the subtle distinction of a keen crit- 
ical ability combined with sympathetic 
insight and that form of genius which 
has been described as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. Of the many examples 
of this phase of Mr. Lukeman’s work, 
his statue of McKinley in Adams, Massa- 
chusetts, and the replica of this in Day- 
ton, Ohio, are perhaps among the best 
known, but that of Professor Henry, in 
the Hall of Physics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, though necessarily formal in de- 
sign, is strikingly effective in the digni- 
fied simplicity and fine appreciation of 
the noted scientist’s more subtle char- 
acteristics. The adroitness of the treat- 
ment in the difficult problem of drapery 
in this subject also shows no mean skill 
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in execution, in which so many other- 
wise able artists are plainly careless. 

The picturesque original of the recent- 
ly-unveiled equestrian statue to Kit Car- 
son, in the Kit Carson Park, Trinidad, 
Colorado (a collaborative work of Au- 
gustus Lukeman and F. G. R. Roth, the 
animal painter), has permitted of a freer 
and more realistic treatment. In the 
prime of life and in the fullness of man- 
hood, the figure graphically emphasizes 
the vital characteristics of a dauntless 
scout. His face reflects the calm repose 
of conscious strength and the serenity 
of a certainty of purpose. Standing, as 
it does, on a slight elevation, it seems 
onward to kindred spirits 


to beckon 


everywhere and sound the reveille for 
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LOTUS”—U. S. GRANT MEMORIAL 


Augustus Lukeman, Sculptor. 


young America, undaunted in the face 
of obstacles. 

That Mr. Lukeman does not feel it 
necessary to confine himself in his ex- 
pression of realism to rough hewn blocks 
or clumsy peasants but that he is at the 
same time true to life, is evinced in the 
modelling of that exquisitely imagined 
group “The Finding of Moses,” in which 

7 


admirable structure and proportion are 
combined with fine lyric beauty of line. 
In his ‘“‘Arethusa,” the single figure of a 
nymph, the same happy union of accur- 
acy, rhythm and poetry of idea is found. 
In fact Mr. Lukeman puts himself into 
his work to a great degree, combining 
as he does singularly sensitive powers 
of perception, and keen penetration of 
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the Southern temperament, with the con 
centration of who has a limitless 
capacity for plain plodding. 

Born in Richmond during the first de 
cade of that time of desolation known 
as the Reconstruction period, and while 
still a boy, his parents settled in New 
York where Lukeman has since then 
made his home. His first artistic in 
struction was received at the \cademy 
of Design. He perfected his knowledge 
of anatomy by two years of study at 
Jellevue Hospital, then had the good 
fortune to become a pupil of Daniel 
Chester French and later one of his as- 
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In 1893 Mr. French showed his 
great confidence in the young sculptor’s 
artistic and executive ability by empower 
ing him to direct the enlargement of a 
number of groups as well as his statue 
of the Republic that stood in the Court 
of Honor at the \WWorld’s Fair in Chicago 
As soon as these studies were completed 
LL.ukeman spent a vear in Paris, at the 
cole des Beaux Arts, studying under 
Falguiere and devoting every energy to 
the perfection of his technique. 

It is a habit of Mr. Lukeman to con 
centrate on a single conception and do 
no creative work on anything else until 
that one is practically completed. This 
perhaps accounts for some part of his 
ability to get an original expression of 
even the trivial and commonplace details 
of his design. He is “all there” in 
every stroke of his work and is adamant 
in the the chief 
temptation, insidiously augmented by the 
medium in which he works, to 
the vital spirit of his work to a too 
technical surface dexterity which is often 
the mere substitution of craftsmanship 
for inspiration. It is the oift of the 
“seers in marble” to seize the 
of poise embodying both and 
action the “moment eternal that is life.” 

Mr. Lukeman has practically mastered 
the sculptor’s chief problem of distribut 
ing broad, simple masses in their true r¢ 
lation to the smaller and more decorative 
parts in colorful harmony, one part ac 
centuating as in a symphony, a big motif 
richly detailed in tone and rhythm, and 
breaking broad planes and simple suave 
surfaces with F perfectly 
modelled details. 

Mr. Lukeman believes that the prin 
ciples of art are simply the basic prin 
ciples of life itself. Fach individual soul 
has its vision and is “straightened until 
it be accomplished.” Whistler called the 
genius of the artist a disease which can 
be relieved only by the production of a 
masterpiece. 

The principles of elimination and 
organization that underlie all artistic ex 
pression, underlie also all purposeful liv 
ing of life, the modification to conform 
to the ideal, the seeing of the perfected 
ideal in the rough hewn or unwrought 
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his fellows. Nature organizes slowly, 
painfully, by reiteration, experience; the 
artist in the fusing joy of his vision does 
the same thing jovtull he sincere 
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it is through 
his eves that other men see, in his realized 
vision that thev themselves re-create. 

Mr. Lukeman believes that realism is 
not necessarily literalism, and that just 
hecause the immature (and in that sense 
the ugly) seems in the preponderance in 
the every-day world, the artist 1s merc’ 
true to his sense of proportion in choos- 
ing to portray the beautiful beautifully, 
and even to insist upon the traces of 
beauty that can be found in such forms 
as, for the untrained eyes, are wholly 
devoid of it. 

His continual insistence upon the edu- 
cational value of good statuary as the 


artist is of necessity a seer: 
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component part of all architecture of the 
every day environment of plastic minds is 
part and parcel of his inherent enthusi- 
asm. Pathetically little has been done 
here in America for the encouragement 
of art in this field and that little has 
usually been on the initiative of some in- 
dividual, rather than through any govern- 
mental movement. Probably the decora- 
tion of the Congressional Library at 
Washington gave us the first really big 
impetus, but this was due largely to the 
insistence of Edward Pierce Casey 
who had lately returned from the old 
world where a nation’s art treasures are 
a definite financial asset. 

America is called a practical nation, but 
probably not one advocate of Big Busi- 
ness in a thousand has ever paused to 
consider that Italy, for instance, derives 
an income of some fifty million dollars 
annually from sightseers in pursuit of 
its works of art. So elusive and vague 
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a thing as mere taste is a big national 
asset for France. 

The artists who plead for fine mural 
decorations and good proportions and 
color in all public buildings of course see 
the subject only from the artistic, the 
educational point of view, but it should 
appeal equally to the hard-headed “penny 
piler” from another. This would be a 
phase of business which even prosperity 
would appreciate. 

As Mr. Lukeman says, “If our artists 
in color and form and our artists in the 
creating of great fortunes and great 
world finances could only get together in 
this matter on their common ground of 
the principles of elimination and organi- 
zation which all use equally, though now 
for divergent ends, the art future of 
America would be assured—it is now 
in but the dawn of its day; it has 
achieved recognition, it must make good 
its promise.” 
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written on the 
subject of “Architec- 
ture,” but little 
about the architect. 
Architects themselves 
differ widely in their 
opinions of what an 
architect really is. 
Each has his own 
views on the subject. 
based somewhat on the 
manner in which he 
conducts his individual practice. 

Sut, though it may not be agreed with 
in the profession as to how “Architect”’ 
should be defined, yet there seems to be 
among those engaged therein a perfect 
consensus of opinion that the “public” 
(meaning all persons who are not archi- 
tects) does not understand the architect 
at all, and that therein lies most of the 
trouble and vicissitudes incident to the 
practice of architecture. 

If the members of the 
themselves cannot agree, how then can 
they expect the public to know? Is it a 
science, business, art, craft, profession, 
or what is it? 

Architects habitually assert that, 
among other things, it is a profession 
no less than medicine and law. They 
defend their fees by comparing those 
of the doctor and lawyer and prove that 
those of the architect are no larger when, 
actually, they are very much smaller, 
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on the average, because the fees of the 
doctor and the lawyer are practically 
net, while the architect pays out half or 
more of his for salaries, rent, supplies, 
etc. The public appreciates the heavy 
expenses connected with the carrying-on 
of a commercial business, but absolutely 
refuses to make allowance for it in a 
profession. But how can the public be 
expected to adjudge the propriety of a 
fee when that public has no standard 
by which to gauge it and when there are 
so many charlatans (and some who are 
not charlatans) competing for business 
by offering reduced fees? How is a 
standard to be found? 

Coexistent with the general social un- 
rest of the present day, we observe a 
prevalent feeling of dissatisfaction 
among members of the architectural pro- 
fession. This is an era of apparent pros- 
perity and of almost unparalleled high 
prices. But close observation discloses 
the fact that the benefit of this pros- 
perity converges to the few, chiefly those 
whose incomes are influenced, directly 
or indirectly, by trusts or combinations 
controlling wholly, or in part, some com- 
mercial commodity. Whether such com- 
binations be of capital or labor, they are 
reaping rich harvests while they may. 

In the business of building we find, 
outside the field of manual labor, small 
opportunity for successful combination 
of effort. True, contractors and supply 
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tions. But what of that large company 
of, perhaps, equally skilled, but less for 
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impossible 
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to meet the increased cost of 


living. In many cases—in far too many 
cases—they have found no increment ad 
ding to their incomes to offset the in 
creased output. Those who were en 


joving practices netting five to ten thou 
few 


sand dollars annually a years ago, 
and perhaps saving a third of it, now 
find that saving being eaten up. They 


have been moving in leading social and 
business circles—in company which they 
now find grown too expensive. 

In vain they struggle to increase their 
get nearer the top of the 
wave by annexing a few more wealthy 
clients. Mayhap fortune fa 
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Probably some of our friends among 
the laity will affect surprise at any com 
plaint that architects are underpaid. It 


Is not unusual to hear the serious query, 
“Why do architects much 2” 


here may be a few brilliantly success 


charge SO 


ful practitioners who are seriously con 
cerned with the high price of gasoline 
and champagne, but it is greatly to be 
feared that ninety-nine per cent. of thos 
times wondered 


li Is it 


in practice have many 


because manv are 


little?” 
fools or knaves: 

\ gentleman of experience in 
building, commenting on the 
of people 


architects charge so 
wide 
unwilling 
In general to pay a pro 
per price for anything so intangible as 
service of a professional nature, ob 
served that the art and business of build 
ing are things too diy 
in high 
\rt is temperamental, 
he artist is generous, 
of confidence. The soul of business is 
the these attributes. When 
the artist, be he poet, painter or archi 
tect, attempts to sell his 
at a disadvantage, being averse to bar 
gaining. Thus many are led to accept a 
low insufficient 
they could easily re 
did they but know it 
\ prospective 


ness 


Lo be cle vel ped 
individual 
business practical 
altruistic and full 


CTs¢ 


degree in a single 
reverse of 


Sser\ ices, he 1s 


and 


commission when 


eive an ample fee, 


client, in 





vors them, but the odds are 
against them. The opportuni 
ties are few and competition 
keen. 

What are the causes which 
have operated to bring about 
a condition so paradoxical 
a state in which the mem 
bers of an honorable pro 
fession are conscienciousl) 











“dickering”’ with an archi 
will bare facedly tell 
him that he will positively 
not be emploved except at a 
certain price, though the 
statement may be merely in 
vented as a means to an end. 
Wise as owl and smooth as 
serpent is that needy archi 
tect who can “stand pat.” 


ect, 
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Like any other chitecture is a science 
P art, craft, science, arising out of many 
¥ business or profes 2 other sciences, and 
tion, the architect- “7 adorned with much 
ural practice of the present and varied learning; by the 
day is a product of evolu help of which a judgment is 
: tio! But, more than any h formed of those works 
R ther form of human en ) - y which are the result of oth- 
eavor, architecture is an \ ? er arts. \n architect 
nomaly in that it is al 7 \ should be ingenious, and 
ost equally art, craft, apt in the acquisition of 
ence, business and pro J knowledge. He should 
fession be a good writer, a skilful 
Its very diversificatio draftsman, versed in ge- 
kes it dithcult to formulate satista ometry and the optics, expert at figures, 
tory definitions of the words “architect acquainted with history, informed on the 
“architecture.” that is least. sat principles of natural and moral philoso- 
ctorv to evervone There are many phy, somewhat of a musician, not igno- 
ood definitions of the ideal architect rant of the sciences both of law and phy- 
lhe late Mr. John M. Carrére said, sics, nor of the motions, laws and rela- 
\n architect is a gentleman, an artist tions to each other of the heavenly 
ind a man of affairs’ —a genial concep bodies.” 

tion, indeed, but hardly a definition that \lr. Robert Kerr, Fellow of the Royal 
vill stand the test of universal apph Institute of British Architects and Pro 
ition. fessor of Architecture in King’s Col- 
Che Century dictionary defines him as lege, London, finds fully as much versa- 
person skilled in the art of building: tility in the profe ssion of the present day, 
one who understands architecture. or but distributed among different individ 
vhose profession it is to form plans and uals. He is quoted as saying: ‘Some 
designs of buildings and superintend the are enthusiastic artists or exquisite 
execution of them is draftsmen, while others make no such 
Phe definitions given bv Webster. pretension. Some are careful scientific 
\Worcester and the Standard dictionaries constructors, and others nothing of the 
are very similar to that of the Century kind. Some are the most prosaic of 
Murray differs by calling him a “master building directors in the beaten track of 
builder.” but describing his functions commercial agency, and no more. Others 
about as above. Sturgis states that he is are surveyors, valuers, negotiators, advo- 
- simply a “man” who executes these du- cates, property agents, accountants, finan- 
ties. which he describes in greater detail. ciers, managers of estates, collectors of 
Fergusson, writing in 1865, declared rents, and what not, in the greatest va- 
that “Architecture is nothing more or riety, and yet architects by education and 
less than the art of ornamental and or members of the Institute or other archi- 

. namented construction,” and proves (7) tectural societies.” 


it. All plain building he classes as civil 
engineering. But we are accustomed to 
Fergusson, like Ruskin, with a grain 
It. 

Vitruvius, in order that may 
not, by any chance, underestimate the at- 
tributes of the fully-rounded architect, 
takes pains to assure his master that “Ar 


take 
of Sa 


Ceesar 





Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, another Eng 
lish architect, takes violent issue with 
Professor Kerr and insists, like Fergus- 
son, that architecture is “building beau- 
tifully.”. He adds that even the public 
appreciates this and regards architecture 
“not as an essential part of a building, 
but an ornament.” 
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This conception of architecture as more 
properly a fine art, distinguished from 
architectural engineering, seems to pre- 
vail somewhat more in England than in 
America. Mr. R. Phene Spiers, defining 
architecture in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
mica, says it is “the art of building in 
such a way as to accord with principles 
determined not merely by the ends the 
edifice is intended to serve, but by high 
considerations of beauty and harmony.” 

The American Institute of Architects 
has offered the following, officially, as its 
definition : 

“An architect is a professional person 
whose occupation consists in originating 
and supplying artistic and scientific data 
preliminary to and in connection with 
the construction of buildings, their ap 
purtenances and decorations; in super- 
vising the operations of contractors 
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therefor; and in preparing contracts be- 
tween the proprietors and contractors 
thereof.” 

This appears to be the best definition 
of all; but note the expression “super 
vising the operations of contractors” in 
stead of “‘supervising the construction,” 
as if the contractor was an absolute 
necessity in building operations. 

A few of our states, notably Illinois, 
New Jersey and California, have at 
tempted to define the duties of the ar 
chitect and regulate his practice. <A bill 
to the same purport has also been framed 
for New York. But, in general, the pub 
lic with careless indifference assumes that 
an architect is any man or woman who 
uses an architect’s sign, and the public 
lets it go at that. As usual, the public is 
very nearly right in this, as conditions 
are to-day. 


| FVNCTIONS OF AN ARCHITECT 





| 





The writer believes that 
an architect is simply a 
creator of structures, with 
duties so many and varied 
as to be nearly impossible 
of complete enumeration. 
Let us say that, in present- 
day practice, the more im 
portant of these functions, 
somewhat in the order of 
their relation to a structure, 





1 14. Investigating and se 
lecting materials of con 
struction, both concealed 
and exposed. 

15. Organizing and man 
aging an office torce 

16. Preparing working 
drawings in detail. 

17. Writing 
tions. 

18. Surveying quantities 


specifica 








are after this wise: 

1. Getting business. 

2. Corresponding. 

3. Interviewing clients. 

4. Selecting a site. 

5. Preparing a mental or verbal pros- 
pectus. 

6. Evolving a schematic problem. 

7. Executing preliminary sketches 

8. Perspective drawing. 

9. Rendering in water color. 

10. Rendering in pen and ink. 

11. Developing the problem. 

12. Computation and design of sup- 
porting materials. 

13. Computation of footings and sus- 
taining powers. 


(for estimating purposes ) 

19. Estimating costs. 

20. Selecting and arranging sanitary 
equipment. 

21. Designing the heating system. 

22. Designing the ventilating installa- 
tion. 

23. Mastering the acoustic problems 

24. Arranging and engineering the ar- 
tificial lighting. 

25. Designing the power plant. 

26. Designing the refrigerating equip- 
ment. 

27. Arranging the bell and telephone 
wiring. 

28. Experting the fire-fighting equip- 
ment. 
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29. Designing and select- 
ing fixed and movable furni- 
ture. 

30. Laying out special 
equipment. 

Ji. Experting ecclesiastic 
and fraternal ritual. 

32. Designing ornamenta- 
tion and embellishment. 

33. Interpreting building 
law. 

34. Drawing up con 
tracts. 

35. Superintending construction. 

36. Auditing accounts. 

37. Arbitrating disputes pertaining to 
building. 

38. Supervising decorating, landscap 
ing and other accessories. 

39. Collecting accounts. 

To the lay mind the list is formidable 
indeed, yet it is far from complete. 

There is obviously a considerable vari- 
ance in the relative importance of the 
different functions. Probably no two 
architects would agree as to which are 
the more important, though it may be 
safely said that, in any work of magni- 
tude, nothing is of greater import, archi- 
tecturally, than the evolving of the gen- 
eral scheme; yet this is too often defi- 
nitely decided before the architect is first 
consulted, to the great detriment of the 
project. 

Many architects give much of their 
time to preliminary sketching and ren- 
dering; others leave these features to 
their assistants and themselves specialize 
on this or that other phase of their prac- 
tice. No architect of any large practice 
executes the working drawings which 
bear his name, and yet it is by these 
and his sketches that he is often judged 
by the public, which seemingly cannot 
understand that such 
work is the most 
easily relegated of 
any of his duties 
that an architect can, 
only be properly 24 
estimated by his / 
buildings. KY 

It goes without \\uMe] 
saying that one who \Q| | 
personally exercises “SS 
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even a major portion of 
such numerous duties as 
those listed is, of mneces- 
sity, a man of comparatively 
small practice. As that prac- 
tice increases he assigns cer- 
tain tasks to his subordinates, 
reserving for his own en- 
deavor those occupations 
which he deems most suita- 
ble, convenient or attractive. 
It is conceivable that the 
head of a considerable or 
ganization might find time for naught 
but its management or, delegating that, 
confine his energies to consultations with 
clients, actual and prospective. He is none 
the less an architect. 

Probably no one man could unite, with 
any great degree of excellence, all the at- 
tributes which could be alleged as essen- 
tial to the complete architect. This ideal 
state is most nearly attained in the asso- 
ciation on equal terms of two or more 
individuals, the complements of each 
other; or it is achieved similarly through 
the acquisition by a single person of an 
organization of several specialists in the 
various subjects appertaining to building. 

This specializing has become so in- 
tensified that many of the proclivities of 
the average architect have, in the devel- 
opment of the larger offices, been assigned 
to so-called engineers of construction 
Thus we have the foundation engineer, 
the structural engineer (for steel work), 
the fireproof engineer, the reinforced 
concrete engineer, the sanitary engineer 
(for plumbing and sewerage), the heat- 
ing engineer, the ventilating engineer, the 
electrical engineer, the mechanical (or 
power) engineer and others. 

Among all these, what, then, is the 
architect ? 

Perhaps a_ brief 
reference to the evo- 
lutionary history of 
the chief functions 
which he performs 
may help us to a 
reasonably accurate 
\ answer; sufficiently 

accurate, that is, to 
be of suggestive 
value. 
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In very early 
times, the architect 
was, no doubt, of 
two rather distinct 
types: the one a chief ar 














tisan or graduate crafts 4 
man, whose ambition or 

superior intelligence made ) 

oe ea = : ; Y 

him a leader of his fel 4 
lows: the other an artist or } 


dilletante who, either as a 


professional or amateur, 





between the ——a 




















interposed 
chief artisan and his feudal 
lord or 

These two characters, either of them 


employer, the “Owner.” 


more or less architect, more or less mas 
ter builder, have continued in varying 
status through all the ages and even 
down to the present day; for we often 
find the prospective builder dealing di 


rectly with his contractor, expecting the 


latter to furnish such drawings as are 
needed for the work without recourse 
being made to an architect. Thus we 
have the “architect-and-builder” of our 
smaller communities, called contemptu 
ously by his more professional confreres 
an “artchitect” to indicate the lack of 
education he is supposed to have en 
joyed. We even see contractors, who 
have thus taken commissions directly 
from the owner, later employing some 
needy architect to make the drawings. 

Just prior to the Renaissance, the ar- 
tist-architect had almost disappeared and 
the artisan-architect was in the ascen 
dency. We have observed that these 
vere close-bound to precedent ; that each 
worked with little or no 


practically a monop 
oly of all book 
learning. Certain 
monks, with a bent 
in that direction, worked 
with the chief artisans, 
made drawings and were, 
* in fact, supervising archi 
tects, much as we tind then 
in the Jesuit order to-day 
Gradually came the 
Renaissance and the ap 
propriation ot the title 
“architect” to the exclusive 


use of the man of learning and artistic 
Instincts; and the relegation to second 
place of the master craftsman 

In tracing the evolution of the prac 
ce of architecture during the last four 
to five hundred vears, we note a consider 
able change in the relation between archi 
tect and chent. The artisan-architect was 
a de facto builder, both a designer and 
loreman of construction, responsible for 
the character and quality of labor se 
ured and with a personal experience in 
such labor, gained through a rigid ap 
prenticeship. Then came in contract 
labor, the head of a guild undertaking to 
furnish certain workmen at a given price 
(Gradually out of this resulted a new 
function for the architect—that of keep 
ing the builder honest. 

\s the business of the “undertaker” 
of the eighteenth century developed into 
that of the general contractor of the 
nineteenth century, sharp practice prob 
ably increased with eloser competition 
The new function of the architect gained 
added importance until, in 





initiative, much as the Euro 
pean stone cutter of the 
present day lays out his 
broken ashlar wall——just as 
his father and grandfather 
and great-grandfather did. 
What artistic ability and 
aspiration existed during 
that time was in the keeping 


of the monastic orders, 








the eve of his client, it was 
scarcely second to the prep 


aration of drawings and 
specifications The owner 
considered thi architect 


more in the light of a build 
ing spy than as a superin 
tendent. Undoubtedly many 
architects performed — this 
duty much after the manner 








which had, as we know, 


of a detective. 
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| EFFECT OF THE DARK AGES 











Pe rhaps the evils of all extra to a court house 








4 kinds of contracting building committee, which 
reached their lowest level demurred at the amount 
about the time of our Civil and were sustained by the 

F Var, when the terms ‘con architect, the contractor ex 

i tractor” and “crook” be claimed: “Then I'll deduct 

ie ineé almost synonymous the hundred dollars the 

nd, too often, as some architect told me to put in 

mes hi; ppens vith the paid for him.” And he did 
spv. the so-called architect Material supply houses 
und it astl to his learned to introduce their 
lanci or wares or increase their 
or the other side; and — sales by paying underhand 

t the vo became rook also. Largely commissions to architects for recom 

public was to blame, for is it not a mending or specifying their products, o1 
truism in our human economy that the for acting as agents, sub rosa. Some 
| no better than its servants. and times. more subt tly, they paid for ‘“‘ad 
hey no worse than their masters: vertising’’ space (which they considered 
\ tects, as ell as contractors, were absolutely worthless otherwise ) on archi 
renuousl mpeting for business. tects’ specification covers; or they made 
Standards were not high. There were architects substantial “presents.” To 
Iv no architectural schools avail this dav there are material concerns wh« 
yl The English system of architects’ openly insult the entire architectural pro 
pprentices prevailed in a measure, but fession by writing letters and even send 
hout the essential bond-servant te ing out printed matter to architects offer- 
rench svstem of academic educa ing bribes; an indication that the evil has 

ind ateliers came in subsequently. not, by any means, been eradicated. 
hese vears prior to the Philadelphia (One of the largest manufacturers of 
Centennial, and even somewhat later. building equipment in the United States, 
have been called the “Dark Ages” of when censured on account of the ‘“‘com- 
American architecturt here were few missions” offered architects by his rep 
shining hehts resentatives, excused them on the ground 
Phe major of seli-styled architects of simple business necessity. Said he, “I 
of that time were merely graduate build was never knowingly resp nsible for such 
ers, carpenters mostly, who had learned) a payment, but | employ my salesmen 
o draw their plans on shingles. Owners to get business. A large share of our 
deliberately sought to take advantage of dealings are in public work, where we 





. these ignorant but ambitious individuals have to do with politicians as well as 
and beat down their fees to the lowest architects. I asouimie tha my agents make 
possible figures. Small wonder that these these sales in the most advantageous man 
men, with their acquired ner possible. They know 

nowledge of the “tricks of that, if they get profitable 

’ re trade.”” made up their orders, their jobs with us 


deficiencies 1m ways secret 
and devious, sharing extras 
with contractors and accept 
ing bribes for passing faulty 
materials. 

It is related of a certain 
contractor that, when he 
submitted a price on an 


continue and their expense 
accounts are not too closely 
scrutinized; without such 
orders, they will be seeking 
other employment very 
shortly. Naturally, if a man 
must be bought, they buy 
him, I suppose, and add the 
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expense to the cost of making the sale; 
but, personally, I know nothing whatever 
of the matter and prefer not to know. 
Even my sales manager does not investi- 
gate. But of this I am confident: that, 
if I were to issue positive orders that no 
more contracts for this concern were to 
be secured by unethical means, I might 
as well shut up shop at once. The sheriff 
would put a padlock on the works if I 
didn’t.” 

This was said nine years ago, but is 
probably too nearly true to-day. The 


stink of the Pennsylvania State Capitol 
scandal is still too fresh in our nostrils. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of this 
form of dishonesty that the bribe-giver 
considers himself less reprehensible than 
the one who accepts; thus the elastic con- 
sciences of some individuals will persuade 
their masters that, though the architect 
or other purchasing agent who has been 
subsidized is a contemptible thief, yet he 
who contaminates him is a_ perfectly 
proper and upright gentleman of busi 
ness. 
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The architectural profes- 
sion is composed, as would 
be inferred by preceding re- 
marks, of four rather dis- 
tinct types of practitioners: 

First, the experienced 
ethical man. 

Second, the novice of 
proper education and train- 
ing, lacking only experience. 

Third, the “‘artchitect.” 

Fourth, the shyster. 

We will arbitrarily allude 
to the first only as architect, calling the 
others for convenience by their more 
descriptive titles, 

It does not appear difficult on the face 
of the matter for the public to discrim- 
inate between the different types, if it 
would; but there is just the trouble: it 
wont. 

A prospective builder seeking his first 
experience does not, ofttimes, appear to 
care who makes his drawings, just so he 
obtains them cheaply. 

Having no particular respect for the 
building he is about to erect, he has even 
less for the architect who appears to be 
a necessary evil in the affair. The archi- 
tect himself, if he be of the first class, is 
probably not lacking in self-esteem and 
is far from relishing the patronizing at- 
titude of the prospective client. He 
neither kotows or cringes; and the man 
with money to spend is too likely to re- 
sent what he considers “high and mighti- 





ness” in one who is only a 
servant after all. 

And, if the client be a 
woman with a _ house to 
build, the kind of woman 
who has already made her 
own plans and only needs an 
architect “‘to kind o’ put on 
the finishing touches.” 
(“You know, if I were a 
man, I should just love to be 
an architect. It’s such nice, 
clean work. And everybody 
says I’m so artistic. You know I've 
studied china painting. I’m sure | 
could succeed at this without half try 
ing. Of course, these are only rough 
sketches and my husband says they are 
not to scale, whatever that is. But | 
planned a real model house once for our 
settlement work club and all the othe: 
ladies thought, etc., etc.”) If she be that 
kind of woman, she will be very easily 
offended by any lack of tact on the part 
of the architect. 

You can hear her a year or so later 
saying: “I know the house isn’t just what 
it should be, although I had it all worked 
out exactly as we wanted it; but the ar- 
chitect just simply spoiled it; and I had 
it designed so artistically, too.” 

“T always wondered why you didn’t 
go to Mr. Blank. He has built some 
beautiful homes out on the Drive.” 

“Well, I did go to see him first. But 
he was so horrid and dictatorial, I sim- 
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ply couldn’t stand him. I 
just felt like a little child 
when he talked to me. He 
said he wouldn’t do this and 
| couldn't have that, and any 
way it would cost a lot more 
than we had figured on, I 
just made up my mind ] 
wouldn't have any house at 
all if I had to have him plan 








probably believe also that 
those who will not accept it 
are either supremely foolish 
or are getting it elsewhere. 
This opinion of architects is 
easily passed on into too 
credulous ears. We know 
that there still exists in the 
business world a large num- 
ber of financially successful 








it. So I went to Mr. Brown. 
I know he is only a carpenter, really, but 
he could at least do as he was told, 
though he deceived me dreadfully about 
the cost.” 

“Oh, they all do that. It’s proverbial 
that you never can depend on an archi- 
tect’s estimates, you know.” 

“Of course, you can’t. We found that 
out to our sorrow. But we feel worse 
about the outside. We only told Mr. 
3rown what we wanted in a general way 
and gave him a kodak of the Smith house 
to follow and he simply butchered it.” 

“Yes. I know the Smith house. Mr. 
Blank planned that, didn’t her But I 
didn’t suppose yours was modeled after 
it.” 

“Of course, you'd never suspect it. 
The next time we build, we’re going to 
send away for plans of one of those per- 
fectly charming bungalows you see so 
many pictures of in the magazines nowa- 
days; one with a ‘patcho’ in the center, 
real Spanish you know, like the Grays 
have down in Florida.” 

It is thus greatly to be feared that the 
dignity of the real architect does not 
command the respect of the uninformed 
and careless public. 

The building supply trade constitutes 
a considerable factor of that public 
which architects desire to see enlight- 
ened. The attitude of these people to- 
ward the architect is 
of great importance 
because of its re 
flexive influence. If 
a large portion of 
the material men of 
the country believe 
that architects in 
general are ‘“look- 
ing for something 
on the side,” they 





men who believe that “every 
man has his price.” Perhaps they 
also know that if it were less true, 
they themselves would not have arrived. 
Such men will not hesitate to impute 
improper motives to the most upright 
character, and it would be an exceptional 
reputation that would be absolutely im- 
pregnable to such slander. 

Thus we have heard that this architect 
owns stock in factories from which he in- 
sists upon contractors making purchases 
of material for use in his buildings; an- 
other is said to furnish a very limited 
number of blue prints to contractors and 
to charge many times the value of others 
that are found necessary; or we are told 
that still another habitually favors cer- 
tain manufacturers who have done much 
for him—their competitors cannot even 
get a hearing with him. And the tra- 
ducer will add, “But I don’t really blame 
the architect. I’d get all I could in his 
place, and so would you. See how the 
owner cuts him down when he gives him 
a job—makes him take the work for 
almost nothing.” 

In such manner is the whole profes- 
sion besmirched by the remissness of the 
quacks and those who profit by their 
machinations. The evils are plainly the 
direct fault of the public, because the 
public does not attempt to discriminate 
between the ethical architect and the 
charlatan. It would 
appear that it really 
prefers to be hum- 
bugged. 

We find this in- 
difference sometimes 
so marked as to be 
well nigh inconceiv- 
j able. 

The common coun- 
cil of a small city 
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met to select an architect 
for their proposed city 
hall. They had taken no 
trouble to advertise the 
matter and had only six 
candidates, one of whom, 
a member of the Institute, 
happened to be in the town 
on other business. Hear 
ing of the work to be as 
signed, he called upon the 
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clever enoug! . forsooth, to 
beat them at their own 


game.  Fatuous fallacy! 
Such owners onl onnive 
at the evils and help them 
along. 

The business section of 
a small town burned Phe 





business men got together 
and agreed to build their 
new stores much better 





mayor, who assured him 
that, there being no local practitioner, all 
comers would be treated alike. At the so 
licitation of the architect, the mayor re 
quested the city attorney to wire certain 
parties for information as to the pro 
fessional standing of this particular can 
didate. Nine such telegrams were sent 
(at the expense of the architect). The 
town council met in the evening and lis 
tened to each applicant in turn, asking 
but few questions, and these briefly 
touching upon the fee to be charged 
When the stranger appeared before them 
without pictures or other paraphernalia 
of his “trade,” he found himself at a 
considerable disadvantage. He requested 
the attorney to read the answers to the 
telegrams, which were accordingly pro 
duced, but, before they could be read, 


t 


the mayor interposed, saying: ‘Never 


mind the telegrams. We are quite will 
ing to assume that you are all right. 
What we would like is for you to show 


us what kind of a city hall you could 
build for us.” 

The telegrams remained unread and 
the work was given to the lowest bid 
der, an “artchitect” who boasted that he 
had been a “practical man” until he was 
forty years old and then took up archi- 
tecture because he knew building so 
much better than these “fancy fellows” 





even going so far in the 
right direction as to adopt a building 
code with certain fire preventative 
restrictions. Then some one suggested 
that, having gotten together, they might 
save considerable money by agreeing to 
emplov an architect jointly and getting 
a combination rate \ man was found 
who had “ARCHITECT” printed on hi 
stationery and who was willing to sell 
them plans and specifications for twenty 


The offer was 


five dollars per building. 


accepted, in spite of the prote st of a rea 
architect who attempted to show them 
that buildings could not be properly di 


signed that way. 

Strange as it may seem, althouy 
wanted fairly good buildings, as was 
evidenced by their previous action, yet 
they all went into the deal 

Vheir “plans” came by express, C. O 
1) The buildings were started under 
hastily prepared contracts. The con 
tractors never told that they were abk 
to do about as they pleased from start 
to finish, that the details did not fit the 
plans nor the plans fit the elevations, and 
that the sub-contractors furnished their 
own drawings and could also do as they 
pleased The owners had saved a lot 
of money (they supposed) by refraining 
from employing an “expensive” architect 
and by not wasting good cash in having 





who had never in their lives 
worked at a bench. His 
charge was two hundred 
and fifty dollars (one per 
cent.) for full services. 
Owners continue to em- 
ploy these shysters, even 
when they know them to be 
such, but thinking to take 
advantage of their low rates 
and deeming themselves 








a useless superintendent on 
the work. It would have 
been hard to convince them 
that they spent their savings 
several times over in paying 
for things they didn’t get. 

The real extravagance was 
in not employing an “ex 
pensive” architect and pay 
ing him to supervis: as well 
as to design the work 
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Cromwellian and 
iil it XTREMES meet. They 
We always have met. 


Doubtless they always 
will, so long as human 
nature un 
changed and joy and 
sorrow, love, hate and 
all other passions in 
the gamut of 

tions are separated 
each from its 

site by merely a hair's 
The arrested pendulum, 


remains 


emo 




















Oppo 





breadth. 
released, swings in a trice to the farthest 


once 


end of its arc. So, too, is it in matters 
of artistic taste, political adherence or 
any of the sundry social, intellectual or 
moral tendencies and principles by which 
our conduct is swayed. 

The story of English furniture evolu 





Carolean Periods 


tion 


presents no 


exce¢ ption to 


i] FVRNITVRE FROM THE @ 
ARCHITECTVRAL VIEWPOINT 


the u 


phenomenon of meeting extremes. | 


there was little 


( 


1f note 


in 


the way 





sual 
Jur 
ing most of the doleful and dour Com 
monwealth period, as might be expected. 


T 
i) 


artistic development, either architectural 


or mobiliary. 


The 


times 


troublous and depressing] 
the people of artistic susceptibilities were 
either in exile on the Continent, or 
laboring under a cloud of disabilities at 


home, 


were 
austere 


too 
and 


else 


Three important influences, however, 
that were plainly to be recognized in fur- 
niture forms, must be taken account of. 
In the first place, the prevalent social 
austerity of the day demanded simpler 
furniture designs and checked the ex- 
uberant profusion of carven ornamenta- 


tion that had characterized the epoch im- 
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PANELED AND INLAID CABINET OF CAROLEAN 
PERIOD SHOWING GEOMETRICAL PANEL 
ORNAMENT AND INCREASING TEND 
ENCY TO INTRICATE INLAY 


mediately preceding. Although the con- 
tour of carcase work and tables and 
chairs remained much the same, the rich 
and somewhat oppresive elaboration of 
carved detail gave place to a far more 
general use of turning. Table legs, pil- 
lars of court cupboards and chair legs, 
stretchers and backs now exhibited turn- 
ing where hitherto various carved decora- 
tive motifs had been the rule. In many 
instances the turning was exceedingly 
beautiful and graceful and possessed of 
a more convincing character than the 
rich but often ill-judged conglomeration 
of carved patterns reflecting a debased 
and mixed Renaissance and Mediaeval 
conception of adornment. The note of 
simplicity in some of this Commonwealth 
furniture is highly agreeable by way of 
contrast. 

In the second place, we find what can 
only be expressed by the term “demo- 
cratization” of furniture. This influence 
was politically significant, and we find 
the strongest evidence of its presence in 
the greater number of chairs that came 
into use. Before the Commonwealth era, 
chairs had been comparatively few in 
number and were regarded with great 
reverence as indicative of the personal 
dignity of those occupying them. They 
were meant for use by the heads of fam- 
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ilies, honored guests and persons of note, 
while children and servants customarily 
occupied stools. With the rapid increase 
of levelling democratic notions that 
marked the overthrow of the Royal Gov- 
ernment, it was no uncommon thing for 
servitors to consider themselves quite the 
equals of those whom they had erstwhile 
looked up to as their betters. Conse 
quently, they felt at liberty to occupy 
chairs, indicative of distinction and, ac 
cordingly, chairs increased prodigiously 
in popular use. The old carved wainscot 
or panel-backed chairs were altogether 
too elaborate to meet the demand of in 
creased requirements, and a new type 
was evolved in response to present needs, 
having a low, square, padded back. These 
Commonwealth chairs, as they are com 
monly called, had considerable merit, 
both because of their simplicity and the 
goodness of their lines. At first they 
were usually upholstered in leather, but 
after the Restoration, when the taste for 
luxury was again unrestricted, both seat 
and back were often covered with “tur- 
key-work” or with velvets and brucades. 
The settles with plain panelled backs that 
were made in considerable numbers at 
this time had no little grace of line. 





DETAIL OF CABINET 


SHOWN ABOVE. 

















the 


The third important influence, or 
rather set of influences, that made a deep 
impress upon the furniture development 
of the middle of the Seventeenth Cen 
tury came from the Continent and more 
especially from Holland. Although Con 
tinental influences had not been without 
their effect previously, they had usually 
been tempered and modified. Now they 
exerted a more direct stress and one in 
stance of their potency was evident in the 
taste for applied panelling in geometri 
cal designs as a favorite form of embel 
lishment in lieu of carving. 

This panelling, which came into vogue 
just about the Cromwellian period, and 
enjoyed considerable popularity till the 
end of the Carolean epoch, was achieved 
by applying moulding and sometimes, 
also, bevelled embossings of the required 
shape, on the flat surface of the cabinet, 
cupboard, chest, sideboard or whatever 
the piece of furniture might be, and was 
remarkable for the great variety of 
forms the makers seemed able to devise. 
While much of this applied panelling 
was extremely fantastic, a good deal 
possessed very real merit. 

When we consider the history of the 
times, it is not at all surprising that con- 
temporary English furniture should have 
betrayed a lack of invention nor that any 
simple and easily executed form of em- 
bellishment should have been welcomed 
from an outside source. Some of the 
Cromwellian pieces, because of their 
wholesome simplicity, were unquestion 
ably in better taste than what preceded 
or followed and, for the same reason. 
they are often more agreeable to the lik 
ing of the present day. 

Even before Cromwell’s death, certain 
manifest evidences plainly indicated that 
the people were growing weary of the 
rigid severity of Puritan forms and when 
the Restoration happily brought the king 
back “to enjoy his own again,” the pen 
dulum bounded off to the other end of 
its course and we find the utmost elabora 
tion of adornment eagerly welcomed on 
all hands with a sense of vast relief. In 
no single instance, perhaps, is this natural 
revulsion of feeling more faithfully re- 
flected than in the form of chairs, especi- 
ally the sort known as ‘Restoration’ 
chairs, whose makers not only lavished 


g 
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RESTORATION CHAIR 


WITH CROWN CREST- 
AND BAROQUE INFLUENCE IN 
LEGS AND STRETCHER 


ING 


a wealth of carving upon the ornamenta- 
tion of legs, stretchers and backs, but 
lost no opportunity to work in the royal 
crown as a frequent decorative motif to 
attest their ardent loyalty. 

We must not, however, confound the 
exuberance of carving and the rich pro- 
fusion of adornment that obtained in the 
Carolean period with the styles that pre- 
vailed before the day of the Common- 
wealth. The Great Rebellion gave the 
last blow to English medizvalism as a 
force to be reckoned with. At the Res- 
toration a wave of foreign influences del- 
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uged the land, and England 
ceased to be either medieval 
or insular. Where, aforetime, 
} foreign tastes and tendencies 
‘| had filtered in gradually 
through various modifying me 
dia, they now poured in freely 


from overseas in a_ veritable 


a 

rat torrent. The French intluence, 
= | quite naturally, was most di 
|} rect and powerful, then came 
{ the Dutch and Flemish, while 
the Portuguese, Spanish and 
Italian lagged not far behind 
london—and we must regard 
london as the standard by 
| which to set the chronometers 

of our historical judgment 
ois. the crucible in which 
ING all these influences were fused 


into One congruous whole, and 
an event was soon to befall london that 
would blot out nearly all its architec 
tural past. In 1665 came the Great 
Fire, and when the city arose from her 
ashes it was a new London, dominated 
by a vigorous Renaissance spirit, Hour 
ishing and growing rapidly mto modern 
manifestations. 

With this wiping out of old traditions, 
architectural and mobiliary, came an ac 
cess of grace and elegance plainly appre 
ciable in both design antl execution. The 
older modes of adornment, of course, 
persisted vigorously in provincial dis 
tricts, but in London—and London set 
the fashions—we find the old semi-bar 
barous forms, geometrical and other 
wise, supplanted by foliage, flowers and 
figures carved in a more natural and 
skillful manner. Not only does the skill 
of the craftsmen seem to have increased 
greatly, but freed from the rigidity of 
old, conventional trammels, there is 
everywhere apparent a broader treat 
ment and a large liberty of interpreta 
tion, even where some of the old motifs 
were employed or slightly altered and 
adapted. 

It is important for us to note two 
especially significant events if we would 
trace the intimate connection between 
architecture and furniture at this time 
the rise of Grinling Gibbon and his school 
of wood carvers and the coming of the 
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Baroque influence into England. Some 
years were to elapse between the Resto 

ration and the architectural manifesta- 
tion of a strong Baroque feeling, but, in 


this respect, as was so frequently the 
case, furniture was the first to show a 
change of tendency and presage later 


architectural development. 

It does not particularly concern us at 
this point to enquire into the origin of 
Baroque motifs nor to follow the evolu- 
tion of the style through its varied con- 
tortions and geographical progress until 
it took root in British soil. Suffice it to 
say that, for us, the Flemish scroll is the 
visible symbol of its existence, the very 
epitome of its essence, both in English 
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\ROLEAN PERIOD SHOWING INLAY, SPLI1 
PANELLING AND STRAPWORK WITH 
COMBINED 
furniture and architecture. The  Ba- 


roque tendency is much like a_ highly 
spiced and fiery sauce—a little of it, ju- 
diciously used, is a good thing and goes 
a great way, but, too freely used, it is 
both deadly and ridiculous. 

Fortunately, kind Providence arrested 
its course before it reached the danger 
point in English architecture and furni- 
ture. Its ear-mark, in the shape of the 
Flemish scroll, we find architecturally 
displayed in door trims, both exterior 
and interior, devices of pretentious over- 
mantel embellishment, and at the sides 
of windows. Breaking out late as it did 
in English buildings, it persisted with a 
degree of stubborn vitality into the 














FLEMISH SCROLL CRESTING OF 
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DETAIL OF LATE CAROLEAN CHAIR 
STRETCHER EXHIBITING GRINLING 
GIBBON INFLUENCE 
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tural Columns 
Queen Anne period, and even showed 
traces in Georgian work. 

In furniture we find the self-same 
Flemish scroll appearing not a great 
many years after the Restoration. It 
was plainly visible in the legs and 
stretchers of chairs, likewise in the arms, 
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LATE CROMWELLIAN CHAIR BACK DETAII 
WITH VARIED BALUSTER TURNINGS 


and not a few of the chair backs ex- 
hibited the same motif ingeniously in- 
corporated in their designs. In the 
hands of intelligent craftsmen it was 
susceptible of most graceful and agreea- 
ble treatment, and, long after the close 
of the period to which its advent be 
longed, a slight modification of its curves 
gave us some of the most beautiful chair 
backs of the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne periods. 

The mutual interaction between archi- 
tectural and mobiliary forms was more 
visibly synchronous in the case of Grin- 
ling Gibbon, the father of English wood 
carving, and the followers whom he in 
spired. During the reign of the Merry 
Monarch they wrought marvelously, and 
with such consummate skill and delicacy 
that their work has never been sur- 
passed. Nearly all of Gibbon’s own 
work was architectural, and not a little 
of it was done m situ. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether he ever turned his hand 
to the carving of any pieces of furniture 
other than mirror frames. Neverthe- 
less, his influence upon furniture was 
most potent, and the sort of carving that 
Gibbon himself iavished upon screens, 

































overmantels, cor 
nices, balustrades 
and over-door em 
bellishments the 
school of carvers, 
whom he had in 
spired, imitated, so 
far as conditions 
would permit, in 
the adornment of 
furniture. 

The character of 
carving, beginning 
with the Restora 
tion, was greatly 
modified by an 
other cause also 
Up to that time 
oak had been the 
staple wood for all 
furniture construc 
tion. While other 
sorts of wood had 
occasionally been 
used, oak was the 
rule, the “standby” 
for all cabinet 
making purposes. 


From the Rvstoration onward, however, 
walnut rose rapidly into favor and popu- 
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GIBBON SCHOOI 
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lar use, and the difference in the charac 


ter of the wood, which lent itself more 
readily to carving in the round as well 


as W greater 
delicacy of work- 
manship, inevitably 
exerted a far 
reaching influence 
which made itself 
felt in both the de- 
sign and  adorn- 
ment of furniture. 

For the more 
elaborate carving, 
where all manner 
of intricate devices 
had to be wrought 
with the most 
scrupulous _nicety 
and precision, pine 
or lime wood af- 
forded the best 
medium and made 
possible the execu- 
tion of work that 
would have been 
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practically impos 
sible in a wood of 
such texture as 
oak or even wal 
nut. Following the 
lead of Gibbon. 
furniture makers 
availed themselves 
of this more amen 
able .material and 
produced intri- 
cately carved ta- 
bles, consoles, cabi 
net stands and 
other articles 
which were either 
wholly gilt or paint- 
ed and parcel gilt. 
To sum up, then 
briefly, we find the 
rich and wonderful 
carvings of fruit. 
flowers, foliage and 
figures used for 
architectural em 
bellishment, reflect- 
ed in the better sort 
of furniture and 


the Flemish scrolls, which came back with 
the Royalist refugees from the Continent 
dominating much of the furniture design 


and reflected a few 
more rigid architectural forms. 





LATE CROMWELLIAN, 
ELABORATE AND MUL- 
PANELS. THE 
CHARACTERISTICALLY 


years later under 
These 
two points of con 
tact and relation 
ship between the 
furniture and the 
architecture of the 
period are the most 
significant and fur- 
nish the key to the 
whole. situation 
when one is seek- 
ing a_ foundation 
upon which to es- 
tablish a standard 
of historically ac- 
curate, decorative 
congruity for the 
period under con 
sideration. 

Bun feet, Span- 
ish feet, spiral 
turnings and vari- 
ous other furni- 
ture details ordi- 
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LATE CAROLEAN SOFA SHOWING VARLCOLORED PETTY-POIN1 


UPHOLSTERY. 


narily met with in the chairs, tables and 
cabinet work of the Cromwellian and 
Carolean periods are clearly traceable to 
definite foreign influences, which all com 
bined to impart an heterogeneous and 
cosmopolitan character to the household 
gear of the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century. Some of these details, if one 1s 
possessed of antiquarian tastes and a 
sufficient amount of curiosity, would be 
found, upon enquiry, to have originated 
in various parts of the Far East, and to 
have traveled westward in the wake of 
the nations who affected trade with the 
particular localities to which they were 
peculiar. 

In addition to carving, many other 
decorative processes were finding more 
and more favor. With the refugees and 
the courtiers who attended the king, 
when he returned from exile, came a taste 
and demand for rich upholstery stuffs 
and hangings. Luxury was everywhere 
rampant, and the materials to gratify 
each latest fancy were eagerly sought for 
and imported, often at great price. Full 
account must be taken of the gorgeously 
colored and deftly woven fabrics to be 
found in the houses of the great and 
wealthy if we would thoroughly under 
stand the mobiliary history of the period 
in all its bearings. 

Jesides the gorgeous hued fabrics 
which delighted the eye, we find another 
polychrome element to reckon with in 
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the marqueterje and in 
lay now so extensively 
applied to the adornment 
of furniture. Much of 
it was exceedingly deh 
cate in execution, and its 
decorative value was of 
an high order. 

[It was during the lat 
ter part of this period, 
tco, that the taste for 
lacquer. amounted to a 
positive mania. It was 
impossible to supply the 
demand with importa 


tions, and so, perforce, 
the people fell to doing 
their own “Japanning” 
as they termed it. In 
deed it became a_ fash 
ionable pastime and polite accomplish 
ment. 

In a careful and critical consideration 
of the furniture resources in the reigns 
of Charles Il. and James II. one cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that 
decorative possibilities were vastly in 
creased. Both variety and elegance 
marked the mobiliary development and 
gave brilliant promise of the achieve 
ments of the Eighteenth Century. 





CHARLES Il. CHAIR SHOWING TYPICAL 
SPIRAL TURNING. 
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By F. LAVRLENT GODINEZ. 


NSVLTING LIGHTING SPECIALIST 


IX.--Lighting of the Home.--Continued 


NoTE.— The 


follows. 
defined. 


interiors 
purp¢ sec 


hting of various 
to satisfy its 
ht photographs 


article 


ie next 


NSTALLATION cost can be 
greatly reduced by a thor 
ough analysis of the light- 
ing requirements of an in- 


terior. l[:very room has an 
object—some definite pur- 
pose. In the last article a 


discussion of average con- 
ditions, typical of those en- 
countered by the average 
architect in his practice, be- 
gan with an analysis of the 
lighting requirements of a 
living room, which represented strictly 
average living conditions. These de 
mand the following observances : 





1. Elimination of glare by concealment 
or modification of light source, and selec- 
tion of source with respect to mainten- 
ance. 

2. Elimination of white light by color 
modification through amber glass, or by 
staining bulbs or tinting ceiling (indirect 
lighting), giving restful amber light. 

3. Meeting both general and local re- 
quirements by specifying a_ sufficient 
number of outlets, particularly on floor 
and baseboards. 

4. In behalf of art as well as utility, 
refusing to specify lighting equipment 
for residence lighting which is in the 
least suggestive of commonplace equip 
ment typical of commercial lighting. 

\n application of four 


these rules, 


based upon the information contained in 
my previous articles, will enable any per- 
son to design lighting which is at once 





subject of local and general lighting is discussed with reference to the 
cation of outlets and to reducing the initial installation expense. 

The purpose of the room is determined, and light- 
The results of the author’s work are represented by 
The decorative possibilities of lighting in the home are indicated. 
includes the subject of display 


\ discussion of the 


window lghting.—Editor. 

satisfying from the physiological, psycho- 
logical and esthetic viewpoints. In_ re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries from archi- 
tects, | am reviewing en passant several 
points which are germane to the above 
classifications, and take the opportunity 
herewith to thank these contributors for 
their valued comment. 

As to outlets for gas and electricity, it 
is well to realize that all of our illumi- 
nants, even those of medizval times are 
in use today, and each and every one has 
found its individual field, where it shines 
supreme. Thus the candle and oil lamp 
are still popular, while gasoline, blaugas 
and acetylene illuminate a wide field un- 
lighted by the leading illuminants—gas 
and electricity. One acetylene manufac- 
turer alone has 188,000 installations, and 
there are 206 acetylene manufacturers in 
this country and 119 concerns making 


gasoline equipment. There are 1,102 
natural gas distributors in the United 


States and 116 syndicates, some controll- 
ing at least 200 individual distributors of 
There are 135,780 towns and vil- 
lages in the United States, but only 7,615 
are supplied with gas or electric light, 
leaving 128,165 dependant upon other il- 
luminants. There are approximately 
8,500,000 “houses” in this country or 
“occupied dwellings,” not counting those 
which are mere shacks or huts, and of 
this number 700,000, or less than 9 per 
cent., are using electric light. From these 
figures it is evident that no one illumi- 
nant predominates, and that it is well 
to view the question of “lighting” from 


gas. 
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as wide an angle as possible, in order to 
discuss the subject intelligently and with- 
out prejudice. 

Outside the large cities electric service 
is not absolutely dependable, there being 
frequent interruptions caused by storms 
which temporarily disable the generating 
system until wires are restrung or dyna- 
mos repaired. During these intervals the 
consumer, who has been thoughtfully 
provided with gas outlets by the archi- 
tect, is indeed fortunate. Architects 
should consider this question of contin- 
uity of service, and familiarize them- 
selves with local conditions before re- 
stricting their design of lighting to one 
illuminant. 

A word regarding the brilliancy of il- 
luminants. Fortunately, the latest devel- 
opment of electric lamps (the nitrogen- 
tungsten) has been attended by such an 
enormous increase in intrinsic brilliancy 
that absolute concealment of source is 
necessary. While these lamps have been 
made in 100 watt sizes, it will be some 
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FIG. 1. THE ABSENCE OF CEILING FIXTURES IS SOMETIMES A RELIEF. GENERAI 
LIGHTING CAN BE OBTAINED BY PLACING ONE OR TWO LIGHTS WITHIN 


PROJECTIONS 


time before the smaller sizes suitable for 
residence lighting will be practical, owing 
to the tremendous amount of heat gen 
erated. As regards local versus general 
illumination, Article VIII explained a 
method of obtaining both general and 
local lighting from the same source—a 
portable table lamp. The same effect 
can be accomplished, of course, by ordi- 
nary portable lamps in connection with a 
ceiling fixture, but while the ceiling fix- 
ture in some form is always provided for 
the tenant, there is no provision for the 
accommodation of his portable lamp 
Many persons do not like a table placed 
in the centre of a small living room. 
However, if base board outlets are not 
specified and if there is no center-flush 
floor receptacle, there is nothing left for 
the tenant to do but place his portable 
lamp on a centre table beneath the fixture 
and to attach the electric wires or flexible 
gas tube to the fixture, usually displacing 
a lamp in so doing and thereby destroy- 
ing the symmetry of the fixture. 
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The least we could reasonably expect 
from the fixture manufacturer in this re- 
lation would be a detachable or a hinged 
cone at the extreme lower portion of the 
fixture, concealing a receptacle for an at 
tachment cord or tube, but the architect 
can overcome the negligence of manufac- 
turers in this particular by specifying a 
flush-floor receptacle. Architects are be- 
ginning to regard the ceiling as an un- 
desirable locale for an outlet for an in- 
direct lighting unit, and have exercised 
their ingenuity by placing indirect light- 
ing reflectors above pier glasses or over 
doors, one outlet serving the purpose and 
saving wiring in many instances by its 
proximity to the point of control. The 
side wall can not be regarded as a de- 
sirable locale for general lighting, unless 
the greatest discrimination is exercised 
in reducing the brightness of the individ- 
ual lights. A very undesirable arrange- 
ment is illustrated by Fig. 1. A globe or 
shade must possess the same _ pictorial 


FIG. 9. 


BEDROOM LIGHTING WHERE BOTH DIRECT 
ARE REPRESENTED. 


value by night as by day, yet the eyesight 
must be protected from glaring lights, 
which when on the side wall are directly 
within the visual field. As I have em- 
phasized in my lectures before the Art in 
Trades Club, it is only when treated in 
the most delicate manner that the side 
wall light will contribute anything of 
value to the decorative ensemble. 

From a utilitarian viewpoint, referred 
to average conditions, light should be 
treated in such a manner as to insure eye- 
comfort and to facilitate the use of some 
gas or electric appliance associated with 
domestic service, in cases where base- 
board outlets can not be considered. By 
utilizing some architectural formation as 
a locale for concealed indirect lighting it 
will be found possible to introduce many 
conveniences in the form of base-board 
outlets and remote control switches, 
owing to the saving in fixture expense 

The annoying effect of a side wall light 
is shown by Fig. 2. Such a blot of light 
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will ruin the fairest decorative perspect- 
ive and one’s eyesight as well. 

The interior represented in Fig. 3 1s 
rather an abrupt departure from the liv- 
ing room of the simple apartment or flat, 
but it will serve to direct our attention to 
a very important phase of applied light- 
ing. Architecture or decoration to be 
appreciated must be seen. This interior 
is marred at night by the splotches of 
light thrown on the side walls. True, the 
fixtures are exquisitely rendered, and by 
day are ot charm- 
ing appeal, as re 
vealed by the care- 
fully modulated 
daylight; but at 
night—what a dif 
ference. And_ the 
wonderful ceiling : 

quite obscured in 
gloom. Now, here 
is where the econ 
omy and efficiency 
of modern illumi- 
nants can be utt- 
lized to advantage 

not in attempting 
to illuminate bril- 
liantly every nook 
and cranny with a 
searching glare, but 
in delicately re- 
vealing the feeling 
and expression of 
the ceiling, catch- 
ing and imprison- 
ing the very mood 
of the architect. 
Lights above the 
doors and mantles 
do the trick, modti- 
fied with color Fig. 10. 
screens to give eeemedien: 
the adequate warmth to 
work. 

Passing on to the dining room, Fig. 4 
shows an arrangement which offers an- 
other illustration of the ugly, distortive 
effect pr duced by over bright side wall 
lights. Here shades of silk allow light to 
pass above and below. This upward light 
is of no actual value for utility, and is 
positively offensive to esthetic taste. 


Some 


samples 


indirect 


the wood- 


Similarly the light which passes below the 
shade causes an uneven blur of light on 
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the adjacent wall, which is a vulgarity 
opposed to what is good in decoration. 
The dome illustrated is of silk, almost 
opaque. Many persons of discriminating 
taste disapprove of the dome and prefer 
table candelabra or wall backets. Never 
theless, domes are still popular, and it 
will be many vears before they are out 
of vogue. . 

The dining room illustrated in Fig. 5 
shows the effect of a dome properly 
placed above a table. Fully 95 per cent. 
of all domes placed 
Im apartments are 
hung too high, due 
to the fact that no 
care is exercised 
in making compen 
sations for vary 
ing ceiling heights 
The dome illus 
trated shows the 
possibilities 
of modern 
lighting. The chain 


gas 


to all intents and 
purposes is a solid 
metal chain. In 
reality the links 


are alternately hol 
lowed so as. to 
make a continuous 
channel which con 
ducts gas to an in 
verted Welsbach 
lamp placed well 
up within the 
dome. 

A fine hair-like 
copper tube, hol 
low, connects with 
a pneumatic push 
button on the wall, 
and a touch lights 


glassmaker’s art 


or extinguishes the gas. The tube 
can be “fished” through the wall 
with the same facility as electric 
wires. 


Fig. 6 illustrates a fault common to 
gas and electric domes. The placement 
of a cluster of electric bulbs in a dome or 
portable lamp is inexcusable, owing to 
the waste of light between bulbs, and 
visibility of source, which is usually 
characteristic of such devices. In some 
instances the fault can be corrected by 
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placing one lamp within a dense shade of 
opal with an inner depolished surface, a 
frosted tip lamp being used and placed 
so far up in the shade as to be invisible 
to any person seated. Most domes have 
a sufficient opening within their crown to 
permit the placement of a single lamp 


and shade so high up as to be entirely 
concealed from view. Such an arrange 
ment is most desirable and should be 
specified by architects whenever domes 
are used. 

Receptacles should be specified within 
domes, permitting the attachment of gas 
or electric chafing dishes or coftee per- 
colators (Fig. 7), and, in higher grade 
apartments, flush-floor receptacles be- 
neath the dining room table. 

\ word as to these base-board recep 
tacles and switch plates. At best these 
flat plates are of no decorative value. It 
is desirable therefore to render them 
inconspicuous. Instead of specifying 
plates of a finish to correspond with the 
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fixtures, it is best to order them flush 
with the wall and woodwork, to be pa- 
pered or painted over. 

The bedroom shown in Fig. & 1s select- 
ed from several thousand as most typical 
of present day methods in placing bed- 
room outlets. There are only two out 
lets provided, and these are entirely in 
adequate for general illumination. Fur 
thermore, the only local lighting require- 
ment which is satisfied is the lighting of 
the dresser. Present day rentals neces 
sitate the utilization of every inch of 
available space, and the architect should 
administer to the comfort of tenants by 
placing base-board outlets so that desk 
and other individual lights can be provid 
ed, together with a good arrangement for 
general illumination. The unfortunate 
occupants of this interior could obtain ex 
cellent indirect illumination by utilizing 
their gas outlets, but we have no right to 
assume that tenants are capable of modi- 
fying unsatisfactory lighting, and there 
is no reason why it should be unsatisfac- 
tory if the architect will take the initiative 
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Fig. 7. The architect should insist upon receptacles 
being attached to domes to accommodate 


domestic appliances, 
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Fig. 3. Why not utilize modern light sources so as 
to reveal rather than conceal architectural 
expression? 
in specifying suitable arrangements. The 
photograph (Fig. 8) is of further inter- 
est in that it illustrates an experimental 
effort to illuminate the interior at night 
by lights placed outside the window and 
directed against a white curtain which in 
turn diffuses the light through the win- 
dow curtains into the room. With light 
modified to give a warm amber tone the 
atmosphere created was akin to that of 
the late afternoon sun, produced at a cost 
approximately four times in excess of 
the ordinary arrangement for one hour’s 
use. Base-board outlets for a fan and a 
portable lamp on a somneau between the 
spaces alloted by the architect for beds 
would render this room convenient and 
comfortable at night—a condition for- 

eign to the present arrangement. 
Of course, the general illumination is 
important, and Fig. 9 shows an interior 





Fig. 8. An interior selected from many as typical of 
insufficient and incorrect placement of outlets in 


bedrooms of average apartment house type. 
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ve treated s is to give 


Fig. 4. Candle shades should i 
iniform color distribution rhe white light which 
streams from the top and bottom of the shade 
is a vulgarity opposed to good decoration 


where both general and local require- 
ments have been satisfied. The lights 
over the dresser and on the side wall be- 
tween the beds are useful, as is the little 
portable lamp with its silk shade on the 
somneau. The indirect lighting arrange 
ment is of the opaque bowl type, which 
does not appeal to all. Visibility, of 
course, is desirable when the source is 
pleasing and agreeable to look upon, and 
thanks to the untiring efforts of ou 
glassmakers it is possible to obtain at 
moderate cost beautiful globes which 
when not overlighted are a treat to the 
eye. 

Obviously the charm of such glass 
ware as that illustrated in Fig. 10, to be 
appreciated, must be seen; and in order 
to “see it’ care must be exercised in plac 
ing illuminants within. Fig. 11, indi 
cates the correct application to standard 





Fig. 6. Clusters of lamps are to be avoided. A single 
lamp pendant, concealed within a dense opal 
shade, is the right thing. 
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Fig. 2 The side wall is not a desirable locale for a 
amp, unless its light is carefully modified. 
Such as the above is neither useful nor 





Fig. 5. When a dome is used it should be properly 
hung and illuminated—like the above. 


indirect lighting equipment, with due re- 
gard for the “appearance” and “effect” 
of the lighted product. 

Unquestionably indirect lighting, with 
or without visibility of source, affords 
the best modern means of solving all 
problems of general illumination. In the 











lig. 12. “Looking backwards’’—an oil lamp designed 
by Jean Giardin long ago. Centuries have passed, 
but thousands of oil lamps are still in use 


bathroom of the average apartment its 
use means one outlet instead of two or 
three, with their extra wiring expense. 
In the kitchen the sink light can be dis- 
pensed with, and the ceiling, as a sec- 
ondary diffusing surface, will clearly illu- 
minate the innermost recess of the oven 
through its glass door. Perfect general 
illumination, such as is obtained with 
properly designed indirect lighting, ob- 
viates the necessity of closet lights with 
their uncertain mechanisms, the ceiling 
redirecting light into the closet and re- 
vealing its contents perfectly, just as the 
indirect porch light penetrates the vesti- 
bule, disclosing obscure keyholes. If 
there is any one feature which ought to 
commend indirect lighting to the archi- 
tect as the ideal means of general illu- 
mination, it is the infinite variety of ex- 
pression which can be given to such light- 
ing. The day has passed when the globes 
of the store, office or barroom can be 
specified for apartments or other inter- 
iors which can be designated as homes. 
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VIEW OF OPERA HOUSE, ON 


Competitive design 


ot 


THE KONIGSPLATZ, BERLIN 
Prof. Martin Dulfes 


PROPOSED NEW OPERA HOUSE FOR 
BERLIN 


PROF. DULFER’S NOTABLE DESIGN 
By Robert Grimshaw 


fue “Spree Athens” 
has a Royal Opera 
House which Kaiser 


Wilhelm in his capa 
city as King of Prus 
sia supports by 
sidy, but does not 
think worthy of the 
German Imperial and 
Prussian Royal capt- 
Teeinin tal. So he has called 
for designs which will 
not only replace the present building but 
modify the Konigsplatz, at the other end 
of which stands Wallott’s Imperial Par 
hament Building. 

A magnificent solution, both artistic 
and practical, of this problem, is offered 
by Prof. Martin Dilfer, of the Royal 
Saxon Technical High School, Dresden, 
who proposes to close the square with 
arcades, instead of providing for fine 
residences, public halls, museums, ete. 
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But instead of those which were sug- 
gested as proper to form a part of the 
framing of the Platz, he proposes to 
add a scenery storage building of good 
proportions in connection with the stage, 
so that all articles which are necessary 
to keep on hand or to make, for first- 
class opera, can be kept there. 

The form chosen for the opera house 
itself is one which is dignified and beau- 
tiful, vet gives the great height and lat 
eral space necessary for the 
building. 

One dithculty in the solution is, that as 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty has the 
privilege of paying the bills, and is not 
exactly addicted to republican or demo- 
cratic simplicity, an immense amount of 
and the best space—must be de- 
voted to boxes, reception-rooms, kitch- 
ens, etc., for court performances, balls, 
etc. The grand court box, for instance, 
contains 80 seats, and beside this come 


stage 


Space 
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four other royal boxes with eight seats 
each, approachable from the salon of the 
larger box. 

The seating called for by these plans 
embraces : 

In the first parquet, 264 seats; in the 
upper parquet, 759 seats, including 22 in 
boxes; in the first balcony, 312 seats, in- 
cluding 132 in boxes; in the second bal- 
cony, 207; in the third balcony, 282; in 
the fourth balcony, 272; in the fifth 
balcony, 228; in the gallery, 144; total, 
2,468 seats. 

As one of the requirements of the de- 
sign is, that the occupants of the royal 
and court boxes shall not have to meet 
the public in coming or going, or be 
stared at by them other than through the 
framing of the boxes, the passage ways 
for these chosen places interfere a great 
deal with the planning. This is espe- 
cially the case with these to the front 
parquet. Here, in case of court repre 
sentations, the common or garden public 
would have to use the emergency exits 
as entrances as well as for exits. For 
New York, Prof. Dulfer would have 
been able to use the space—and the 
money—much more satisfactorily to 
management and public. 

The passages are very long, but in 
comparison with the size of the stage 
building not so dangerous in case of fire 

the stage having a floor space of 105x 
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98.4 feet and a height of 108.5 feet to the 
flies, and above these 6.56 feet to the 
floor of the loft, which is about 23 feet 
high in the center. The depth under the 
stage is about 30 feet; stage opening 
441% feet, with passages each side nearly 
10 feet wide and 100 feet deep. 

The storage house for scenery and 
properties is to be supplied with eleva- 
tors and trolleys large enough to handle 
the heaviest articles called for. The art- 
ists and employees have their rooms in 
lateral buildings, about two large courts, 
and easily reached from the stage. 

As to what the Kaiser-King calls for 
in the way of conveniences we have the 
following specifications : 

1. An entrance structure with covered 
passages, stairway and elevator for five 
persons to the proscenium boxes. 

2. A porte cochére with covered pas- 
sages, stairway and elevator for five per 
sons to the great royal box. 

3. A disrobing room on the ground 
floor, near this latter. 

4. Rooms for the suite and servants, 
on the ground floor, 861 sq. ft. 

5. An antechamber and a_ tea-room 
next the proscenium, on the parquet 
level, 1,076.4 sq. ft. 

6. An antechamber and a _ tea-room, 
next the proscenium, on the first balcony 
level, 1,076.4 sq. ft. 


A NEAR VIEW FROM THE KONIGSPLATZ—DESIGN FOR OPERA HOUSE AT BERLIN 


BY PROF. MARTIN DULFER. 
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7. A reception room for the principal 
royal box, 2,153 sq. ft. 

8. A dining room on the first balcony 
lev el, 992 Sq. et: 

9. Toilet rooms. 

10. Butler’s pantry. 

11. Royal kitchen. 
12. Scullery. 

A New York—or even a London 
manager would tear his hair at the pros- 
pect of taking out so much of the best 
space for occasional use—gratis ! 

As far as the auditorium is concerned, 
the specifications call for: 

1. A porte cochére and ticket room 
with four ticket windows. 

2. Main stairway to parquet and first 
balcony. 

3. Dressing rooms for parquet and 
balconies. 

4. Toilet rooms for the above—each 
with a vestibule. 

5. Elevators corresponding to the 
stairways. 

6. Main foyer for the rest of the bal- 

conies and the gallery. 
7. Seats for 2,500 persons, giving all 
opportunity to see and hear. Orchestra 
chairs 25.2 inches wide; other chairs 22.4 
inches; cheaper seats down to 208 
inches wide. Chairs in boxes 26 inches 
wide. 

Three living rooms and a_ waiting 
room for the concierge’s family take up 
1,346 sq. ft. 

The orchestra has at its disposal the 
following space : 

1. Room for the instruments, reach- 
able from the stage level, with dressing 
room, 861 sq. ft. 

2. Two tuning rooms, communicating 
both with the latter-named room and 
with the orchestra, total 1,615 sq. ft. 

3. Four rooms for three orchestra 
leaders and a concert master, total 861 
sq. ft. 

4. Two rooms for the orchestra in- 
spector and orchestra servant, total 323 
sq. ft. 

5. Assembly room and restaurant for 
the musicians, together, 1,345 sq. ft. 

6. Orchestra space for 120 musicians 
(in the auditorium). 

Then for the police (without which 
nothing may be done or undone in Ger- 
many) and the theatre employees: 
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1. Rooms for the principal inspectors, 
total, 1,346 Sq. ft. 

2. Eight rooms for concierge, house- 
master, watchman, scrubwomen and 
ticket collectors, 1,615 sq. ft. in all. 

3. Six rooms for police captain, po- 
licemen, “ventilator,” assistant ‘“venti- 
lator” and engine and machinery in- 
spector, total, 1,076 sq. ft. 

The stage is about 10 feet above the 
general street level; is 97.6 feet wide 
and 91.5 feet deep, with 41.2 feet open- 
ing, side passages 9.15 feet wide, of the 
full stage depth. 

Prof. Dulfer’s design is the most 
strikingly original among those presented 
by the ten leading architects of Ger 
many who were invited to submit com 
petitive sketches in 1912. None of the 
designs then offered was accepted and 
at this writing the question of the new 
Royal Opera House is still under con 
sideration. 
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THE KONIGSPLATZ, BERLIN. 


Remodeling proposed by Prof. Martin Diilfer 
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RESIDENCE OF V. SUTRO, ESQ., AT 
“FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY. 
MANN & MacNEILLE, ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE OF DWIGHT J. BAUM, ESQ., AT “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY 


Dwight J. Baum, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF PROF. GEORGE B. PEGRAM AT “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY. 
Mann & MacNeille, 








Architects. 
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R. A. CAMP, ESQ., AT “FIELDSTON,” 
Nathaniel Vickers, Architect. 
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George H. Chichester, Architect. 


NEW 


RESIDENCE OF CHARLES E. NILES, ESQ., AT “FIELDSTON,” New York City. 
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RESIDENCE OF NICHOLAS KELLEY, ESQ., AT “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY 


Harrie T. Lindeberg, Arc C4 
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OFFICE OF THE DELAFIELD ESTATE AT “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY. 
Carlton Van Valkenburg, Architect. 
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BARNARD SCHOOL AT “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY 
Mann & MacNeille, Architects 
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RESIDENCE OF CLAYTON S. COOPER, ESQ., AT “FIELDSTON,” NEW YORK CITY. R 
Harrie T. Lindeberg, Architect. : 
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A Great Imaginative Interpreter of 
Renaissance Traditions. 
Charles Follen McKim: A Study of His Lif 
and Work. By Alfred Hoyt Grange With 


tllustrations Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Every American interested in architec 
ture, who properly values the work and 
example of Charles Follen McKim, should 
buy and read the study of his life and 
work, recently published by Alfred Hoyt 
Granger It is a sincere and enthusiastic 


McKim’s contribution 
written by a per- 
admirer. Mr 
office of Mr. McKim 
career. He watched 


Mead & White 


appreciation ol Mr 
to American architecture, 
sonal friend and a 
Granger worked in the 
during his own early 


McKim, 


warm 


the work of closely 


throughout the period of its great and en- 
during achievements He brings to his 
task at once a lively personal attachment 
to the man, a sensitive feeling for the finer 
qualities of the work and a clear general 
understanding of the scope and the value 


of McKim, 


their 


Mead & White's 
contemporaries and 
constitutes a contribution to the 
ultimate 
architect 
The 


Granger's 


influence upon 
successors. It 
g¢ neral 
valuation of Charles McKim as an 
and as an individual 

that Mr 
tutes a final or 
and 
Granger 


reader must not infer 


study cons 
dis- 
makes 
‘The 


Says, 


a comprehensive examination 
subject Mr. 
no such claim for book. 

preparing of this short memoir,” he 
“has been inspired by the desire to set be 

fore the younger members of the archi- 
tectural profession, and particularly the 
draughtsmen in offices, something of the 
personality of a very man. It must 


cussion of its 


his 


great 


remain for some other pen than mine to 
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write a complete 
McKim.” The 

tioned by Mr. Granger 
be written. The 
can art critics would 
that the four greatest 
the past generation 
Farge, St Gaudens 
them Mr. Sargent is 
biographies of St. 
have already been written. That of Mr 
McKim has not been written; but it 
tainly should be. Or if for any reason a 
complete biography is impossible, an 
act and exhaustive acount of the work of 
the firm until 1909 should certainly be pre- 
pared. A serious difficulty exists in at 
tempting to criticise the work of one mem- 
ber of a firm of three architects. It is well 
known that particular buildings are attribu- 
table for the part to a particular 


analytic life 
complete 
ought 
majority of 


agree in 
"ican artists 


\mer 

were McKim, La 

and Sargent Of 
and the 


still alive, 
Gaudens and La Farge 


biography men- 
certainly t 
Ameri 


asserting 


great 


cer- 


ei- 


most 


member of the partnership, but such attri 
butions, even if they can be authentically 
established, are of doubtful value. The 


work of this firm was prompted by an es- 
sential unity of purpose. 

constantly criticising and 
other. Thus McKim’s 
\merican architecture 


Its members were 
one an 
contribution  t 
can never be individ 


assisting 


ualized as can St. Gaudens’ contribution t 
American sculpture. It must be merged 
with the work of his partners. 


Mr. Granger 
anything of 


makes no attempt to add 
importance to the public 
knowledge of Charles McKim as a man 
He gives but very little space to the ac 
count of Mr. McKim’s life or to a descrip- 
tive analysis of his disposition. None of 
the architect’s letters are quoted and only 
one of his public utterances—the only one 
of which McKim was ever guilty. He was 
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me 1906 


SKETCH Ol 


( 
By Jane Emmet 


a modest and reticent man, to whom public 
appearatice and expression, except in his 
chosen art, was repugnant. He was so 
completely absorbed in his work that he 
may almost be said to have had no private 
lif \mong friends of hisownage Mr. Mc- 
Kim was always the genial urbane gentle- 
man, but the natural reserve of his tem- 
perament, which seemed to increase with 
the years, made his conversation, even 
among intimates, somewhat formal. He 
was less reserved with younger men than 
with his own contemporaries. 





In dealing with McKim’s work Mr. 
Granger practically ignores the first phase 
of the master’s architectural expression— 
the one which preceeded the designing of 
the Boston Public Library. All he says is 
that “in the earlier commercial and resi- 
dential buildings one can see traces of that 
romantic spirit which so dominated the 
work of H. H. Richardson.” He very prop- 
erly disagrees with the assertion of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis that “the picturesque side 
is the best side, after all, of the work of 
McKim, Mead & White,” but he does not 
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fact that 
Mead & 


ih a 


attach sufficient importance to the 
the “Renaissances of McKim, 
White” result of a 
action against the architecturally 
esque. In this relation the following 
tation from some _ personal 
r of Mr. McKim by Mr. 
one of his friends, is of the 
interest. “In 


conscious 


pictur- 


was the 


quo 
reminiscences 
Peabody, 
utmost 
career it 
Say that for 
McKim than 
find him 


and the 


Robert 
close 
view of his later 
strange to 
harder 


doubtless sounds 


a long time it was for 


for most foreigners (in Paris) to 


1 


sympathy with the atelie: 
Arts. What littl 
with (that 1s, 
Paris) had been obtained with 
Sturgis of New York That 
Mr. Babb were his ultimate ar 
Ruskin was the prophet of all 
and Plunged 
did not know these mas 
and which looked on 

archeology, 


self in 
experi- 
when 


Ecole des Beaux 


ence he brought him 
he went to 
Mr. Russell 
aster and 
iters. Mr. 


that 


nto a 





was good true in art 
world that 
even by 
torian 
ut in no possible 
MecKim’s 


rebuffs and 


name, 


Gothic as romanti 
sense as architecture, 
hard 


and 


nature had some 


It required 


inflexible 


conflicts. time 


other influences to bring him to a sense 


worth of the underlying prin 


iples of the Parisian training, but his 


always more with the 


later 


1 
I 


were 
the 


More Cc 





sympathies 
than masters. He 


than to 


earlier French 


was, in tact, ose to Rome 


Paris.” 

Mr. Granger 
Mr. McKim’s work from precisely the right 
point of view, when he states that “McKim 


the first man in his 
ornize 


approaches the criticism of 


seems to have been 
the peculiar anal- 
conditions in Europe at 
and the 


immediately 


profession to rec 
between the 
the 
ditions in this 
War. Both periods were 
7 \ll them 
architectural Richardson had 
succeeded in implanting his rich, beautiful 


Ogy 


the time of Renaissance con 


country after 


the Civil imes ot 


around was 


not 


awakening. 


chaos 


. and romantic Romanesque style upon this 
soil his 
sty le 


because it could not take root; what 
the hands of 


There 


became in his followers 
ve all know place in 
1 nation expanding by leaps and bounds, 
ind light, air and 
: which to expand still more for an architec 


] 


was no real 


demanding sunshine, in 


ture born in the silence and shadows of 
Mediaevalism. McKim saw in his dreams 
a realization of law and order, cities rich, 
spacious and necessarily conventional. He 


quickly grasped the adaptability of the ar 
chitecture of Rome, Florence and Tuscany, 
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as well as the Louis XIV. period of France 
to the needs of America.” 


The experience of the past generation 
has sufficiently proved that he made the 
right selection. What American architec- 


ture needed was a stylistic tradition which 





would express the social, worldly, some 
what showy, but essentially practical and 
human purposes of contemporary America; 
and of all the traditional styles the onls 
one of which could answer to their needs 
was the early Italian Renaissance and its 
nearest ancient and French analogues 

rment has been vindicated by 


McKim’s jud; 
the , 


¢ lastic, 





event The Renaissance forms were 
imitable 
conventional in the 
ining of the word. Indeed,as Mr 
“Throughout the 


Le: 
Nis 


urbane and_ essentially 


They could become 
etter mes 


Granger whole of 


McKim’s 


been to 


Says: 
have 
; 


ideal seems to 
tradition 
continuous development rather than to at 
tempt daringly original, to pro- 
duce buildings which should compel th 
observation and admiration of the 
i yet sufficiently 


career 
establish a capable O 


anything 


passer- 
yy by their quiet, essential, 
beauty.” 

Although the most desirable 
work of McKim has to de 
the anarchy of thirty years ago and to es- 
tablish a comparatively authentic tradition 
in American architecture, the reader must 
not draw the wrong inference from this 
success He and his partners succeeded, 
not merely because they started with a 
sound formulated idea, but they 
themselves gave to the embodiment of that 
idea so much 
rare and compelling distinction. They were 
as far as possible from being the lifeless 


effect of the 


been away with 


because 


fresh pursuasiveness, such 


copyists which some of their more super- 
ficial critics accused them of being. Both 
McKim and White possessed in different 


ways something of the spirit of the Ren- 
and both were capable of 
giving a sympathetic and 
interpretation to Renaissance 


aissance they 
imaginative 
tradi- 


1 
the 


tions. It was they who first made it live 
and glow for their contemporaries; and 
their example was _ sufficient to encourage 


others to continue and, even in 
the attempt. Beauty is 
always profoundly original, even when em- 


some ways, 


to improve upon 


bodied in conventional form. The great 
achievement of McKim was that he made 
certain phases of early Renaissance and 
the Roman architecture look beautiful to 


fellow Americans. 


his 
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Manila has long been 

a city of clubs, or 

“casinos,” but the prov- 

\ PHASE or ‘ices have rarely gone 
PHILIPPINE in for club life. In 
ARCHITECTURE olden days each provin- 
cial capital might have 

had a  Spanish-Filipino 

casino, but these were not very inviting af- 
fairs as we know them. With the coming 
of our civil government officials and other 
\mericans, club buildings began to spring 
into existence in the large centers in the 


interior. The school teachers, especially, 
have made the most of this medium for so- 
cial intercourse and_ recreation. These 


buildings are invariably of the one-story 
bungalow type. 

\mericans have introduced a few homes 
of the bungalow type in Manila, but at no 
point in the island is there such a collec- 
tion of this style of construction as at 
Baguio 

Baguio is the beautiful little summer 
capital of the islands, whither the govern- 
ment forces move during the hot wet sea- 
son. It was founded by our government to 
enable Americans to find relief from the 
heat of Manila during the warmer period, 
and is reached by a beautiful automobile 
road, a model of engineering skill. 

Nothing in this, as in other Philippine 
sections, is built without taking into con- 
sideration the warm climate, which de 

ands much of outdoor living; the damp- 
ness, and, last but not least, the inevitable 
and well nigh formidable annai. 

The latter is a variety of white ant, 
which finds nearly every kind of wood a 
welcome addition to its menu card. It pre- 
sents, in fact, one of the most annoying 
problems of the Philippine builder. Every 
effort has been made to halt his voracious- 
ness. He eats into the vitals of the most 
dignified wooden pillar, and has no respect 
for even the most carefully calculated joist 
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or roof timber. Varnishing the wood, or 
coating it with poisonous paints have been 
tried, but to no avail. He is a sworn enemy 
of “constructive civilization.” 

The annai has, however, his preferences, 
and so, whether out of regard for the high 
cost of living, or some other reason best 
known to himself, he neglects the more ex 
pensive hard woods, such as mahogany, 
teak, ebony, etc. To bamboo he seems in 
different, and this wood is, therefore, very 
largely used. 

Because of these ants, and also because 
of the usual moisture of foundations, stone, 
concrete, brick or stucco construction is 
preferably adopted, wherever financially 
feasible, and floor and other necessarily 
wood members are made of the hardest 
wood that can be afforded. 

The call for much outdoor living in this 
climate, naturally, has its reflection in the 
design of the buildings, resulting in ver 
andas (as many as possible), outdoor bed- 
rooms and every possible means of ven 
tilation for the interiors. 

The windows are sliding panels made of 
oyster shells, which admit the light and 
temper the heat. 

The American women, as a rule, do very 
little of the housework, and it is not un 
usual to have from three to eight servants 
So ample servants quarters must not be 
overlooked. 

The men, as well as the women, wear a 
great deal of white, which requires fre 
quent changing. Therefore, a laundry is a 
very valuable and essential feature in all 
homes. 

A few other items of note in Philippine 
architecture are: 

(1) Cellars are almost a nonentity in 
modern Philippine rural construction, be- 
cause of the moistness of the ground dur- 
ing the wet season, an element which must 
be taken into consideration even in the 
upper wall construction. 
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BUILDINGS TYPICAL OF THE HOMES OF GOVERNMENT CIVIL EMPLOYEES OF BAGUIO 
(2) In Baguio, fire-places are occasion- frequent airing and drying, are therefore 
ally called into action, but in the lowlands, adopted 
; like Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, Zamboango, etc., (4) No illuminating gas plants are on 
: fire-places are never required the islands, and so electric light is used 
TYPE OF HOME ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
(3) Closets are, as a rule, omitted, as entirely in the larger cities, the smaller 
mildew and various kinds of bugs must be town and barrios depending on oil lamps. 
cuarded against. Wardrobes, subject to (5) Partitions within are often of a 
a 
, 
' 
Q 





A TEACHERS’ CLUB HOUSE OR “CAMP” AT BAGUIO. 
The center for evening recreation and for entertainments and balls. 
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suale. Paint is the 


called 


braided 
usual finish for solid walls; wall paper can- 
not be used on account of the dampness. 


grass 


With all its 


Baguio is a happy 


architectural difficulties, 
little town, beautiful in 


its rich verdure. Nearly every building is 
half covered with vines and creepers and 
flowers, which spring from the soil on 
every hand, and climb over every facade. 


Its architectural ideals are high, 
building, whether for residence, 
club, is in keeping with this spirit. 
he bungalow 


and every 
offices, or 
Baguio, 
illustraton of 
\merican spirit, and a development to be 
proud of. 


town, 1S an 


sincerely 

This sketch is of a 

model for the “Nations 

AN-INTEREST- of the East” 

ING COLLABOR- surmount the 

ATION AT THE 
PANAMA- 
PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION. 


group to 
Arch of 
Sun at the 
Panama-Pacific 
tion at San 

The read 
from left to right include 
an Arab sheikh, negro servitor, Mohamme 
dan, Arab falconer, the elephant typifying 
India, the Buddha, Oriental mystics, Tibetan 
lama, 


the Rising 
I: xposi 
Francisc« . 


figures being 


African, and Tibetan warrior 
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\n idea of the massiveness of the pedi- 
that the top of 
188 feet from 
the floor of the court, with the group itself 


ment is given in the fact 


the elephant’s howdah will be 


42 feet high. This arch, typical of the East, 
similar structure 


tells 


nations amalgamated into 


is set as a foil against a 


at the west end of the court, which 
the story of the 
Occidental 

\. Sterling 


sculpture, 


civilization 
Calder, 


conceived the 


acting director ot 


general scheme 
and composition. Frederick G. R. Roth ot 


New York modelled the 


elephant, howdah 
and the 


camels The horsemen are by 
Leo Lentell. 
\rab falconer, 


Negro slaves, are to be 


The three figures, the 


Tibetan lama, and 


thirteen feet and a half high. The whol 
pediment will stand on a pedestal which 
will be 38 by 52 feet square 

Although the composition includes so 


many ethnic divergences, it amalgamates the 


basic characteristics of Indo-lkuropean, 
Semitic and Turanian root-stocks into an 
architectural synthesis in a masterly man 
ner, which will make the group stand out 
as one of the interesting features « the 


exhibition. 
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SKETCH MODEL OF THE GROUP “NATIONS OF THE EAST,’ TO SURMOUNT THE “ARCH Ol 


THE RISING SUN” IN “THE COURT 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 


A. Stirling Calder, F. G. R. 


Copyright by the Panama-l 
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OF THE SUN AND STARS” AT THE 
EXPOSITION, 1915. 
th and Leo Lentelli, Sculptors 


nternational Exposition ( 
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By FLORENCE 


HERE was a group of 
men who were big 
enough to say: “We 
hire people ; therefore 
we are responsible for 
the conditions under 
which they work,” and 
who were wise enough 
to say: “The nearer 
we approach the 100 
per cent. mark in ideal 
conditions for our 
people, the nearer they will approach the 
100 per cent. mark of efficiency, not only 
for us, but for themselves.” As a result 

of these cogitations there finally evolved 

Nela Park, which is the name the 
National Division of the General Elec- 
tric Company has given its group of 

home office buildings in East Cleveland. 

The story of the relationship between 
the client and the architects in this under- 
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taking should be of interest to the archi- 
tectural profession, as the form of the 
commission and contract was one of the 
most unusual ever given to a firm of 
architects. 

As we said before, the originators of 
this scheme were wise men; so they 
made the deduction, self-evident to them- 
selves, but less lucid to the vast majority, 
namely, that it is the business of an 
architect to plan and build and, there- 
fore, he is apt to know more about plan- 
ning and building than the layman. So 
they concluded, “We will use our energy 
in selection rather than in interference.” 

At the making of the contract, the 
managers of the enterprise requested that 
the architects become a part of the or- 
ganization, with a specific department 
under the title of “Architects of Nela.” 

There was a subtle significance in the 
creation of such a department with such 
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a name, which augured well for all 
parties concerned. 

It meant, in fact, that now the archi 
tects were not merely hirelings, but were 
part and parcel of an organization whose 
slogans are “Co-operation” and “Efhici- 
ency.” It meant, also, the difference be 
tween working “for you” and “with you.” 

This sounds new and utopian, when it 
is in fact an echo of the old guild spirit 
under the predominance of which each 
artisan worked in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with every other, thinking not of his 
little part as a thing to be considered by 
itself, but of how his little part would 
best help the ideal completion of the 
whole. 

It is an undisputed fact, and was so 
recognized by both clients and architects, 
that the atmosphere and subtleties of old 
architecture, which have been analyzed 
and studied to an extreme by architects 
and scientists alike, are a direct result of 
this guild spirit. 

Recognizing this fact and wishing to 
amalgamate architecture with human 
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KEY PLAN—NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
llie, Architects 


needs and business necessities, both ow 
ers and architects aimed to inspire the i? 
terest of every man in the organization 
for the organization, so that as he gave 
his information to his associates, the 
architects, a feeling of personal and cre 
ative ownership would be engendered and 
that when the work was completed no 
one person could say “I did it”; but on 
the theory that “He also serves who only 
stands and waits,” the entire force from 
the office boy up could honestly and con- 
scientiously point a collective finger and 
say “We built Nela.” 

The architects were engaged to carry 
out a scheme which Mr. Terry and Mr. 
Tremaine, the managers and directors, 
had conceived as being suitable to their 
needs and which would meet the respon- 
sibilities they owed their employees or, 
as they prefer to think of them, their 
co-workers. 

As the old offices were scattered 
throughout a number of downtown 
buildings in the city of Cleveland, it 
became evident that the efficiency of their 
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GENERAL VIEW OF QUADRANGLE, FROM THE SOUTH, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wallis & Goodwi 


organization required concentration. It 
occurred to the clients that an office 
building in the center of the city might 
give them sufficient floor space. 

After some calculation, it was dis- 
covered that a lot 100 by 100 feet, with a 
building forty-five stories high, would be 
necessary to house the various depart- 
ments. <A building of this size, with its 
perpendicular railways, in the center of a 
smoky and noisy city, did not appeal. 

They, therefore, considered the advis- 
ability of purchasing a site outside of 
the city proper, and after some investi- 
gation decided upon a property of about 
forty acres in East Cleveland, which 
they purchased after consultation with 
the architects. 

Lawns, flowers and trees are good to 
look upon. Light and airy offices are 
pleasant to work in. An atmosphere 
created by wholesome natural conditions 
is conducive to cheery dispositions, and 
cheery dispositions are-conducive to top- 
notch work. 

As a result of this truism, the home 
office of the National Division has a 
group of two-story office buildings co-or- 
dinated, harmonious and unostentatious 
—-horizontal office buildings carpeted 
with the green carpet of the earth, shaded 
and cooled by the health giving foliage 
of the forest ravine, with each office bet- 
ter than the other, housing men and wo- 
men whose standard of efficiency proves 
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that cheery dispositions are conducive to 
top notch work. 

It was decided that the architects were 
to have an absolutely free hand; but it 
was assumed that they, being alone re- 
sponsible for the scheme as a whole, as 
well as for the fitness and efficiency of 
the laboratories and offices, would con- 
sult with the managers of the various de- 
partments. 

In order that the managers and the 
others interested in the development of 
this office group should be properly 
housed, .each with his logical neighbor, 
and with an efficient ease of communica- 
tion and association, the architects spent 
several months in consultation, asking 
advice, and studying the needs of every 
department and of every individual in 
the department. 

30th men and methods were studied. 
The departments which supplemented 
one another were considered as essential 
parts of the architectural problem. 

A plot plan of the entire forty acres 
with contour lines and essential informa- 
tion on adjoining sewers and public ser- 
vice supplies was developed. 

This landscape work, along with the 
scheme for separation of departments or 
groups of departments with allowance 
for the natural growth of each and the 
future expansion of business, was con- 
sidered of equal importance with the 
architectural style selected, the orienta- 




















CENTER PAVILION, SOUTH SIDE OF ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 
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SALES BUILDING, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects. 


tion of the buildings, and the structural 
methods used. 

During the preliminary study, the 
architects were neither consulted in re- 
gard to the progress, nor were they in- 
sulted with interferences or unskilled 
criticism. This was their job, and the 
entire organization assisted them in the 
preparation of a report to the committee 
of the whole, which explained the de 
veloped scheme and the reason therefor. 

This committee of the whole was 
called together to receive the architects’ 
report, which was illustrated with lan- 
tern slides of two large, carefully laid out 
drawings, a bird's-eye view of Birch 
Long’s, and a general scheme of the en- 
tire layout colored to show the ravine, the 
creek and the modelling of the entire 
plot. 

An explanation of grades, of location, 
and of the future development of the 
various departments, the architectural 
and structural storv, and a style story of 
Colonial, English, French and _ Italian 
Renaissance were given. 

At this meeting, where the human in- 
terest expressed itself, the entire com- 
pany from managing directors to office 
boy was present. 





Both plan and ideal were approved, 
and the architects as members of Nela 
were authorized to proceed with the 
working drawings. 

It was now “up to the architects.” 
This meant that they must study the 
business with a view to determining the 
particular kind of building, architecture 
and details suited to the needs of each 
of the different departments and in har 
mony with the location and general sur 
roundings. Tentative sketches of the 
offices were made and submitted to the 
various managers for their criticism and 
approval. 

Through experiment it was found that 
the most efficient and least wasteful single 
office would require a depth of 17 feet, 
and a width of 15 feet—a floor area of 
250 square feet, with a glass area of 
48 square feet. Light, intercommunica- 
tion, standard desks and filing cabinets 
were the factors which determined this 
module of size and with this module as 
a unit a skeleton plan was laid out. 

From this skeleton plan, with the nec 
essary modifications for strengthening 
corners and accenting center points, the 
exterior of the various buildings was 
developed. 
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CENTER PAVILION OF SALES BUILD- 
ING, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 
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The general scheme of the group of 
buildings shown in the plot plan was laid 
out with the idea of conforming to the 
general lines and atmosphere of a uni 
versity, with its quadrangle and fore 
courts; and because of this arrangement, 
Nela Park has been referred to as a 
University of Industry. 

The contour of the ground allowed 
this to be done with a consequent pri 
vacy for the Administration Building and 
Research Laboratory, beyond a ravine, 
which fortunately breaks the ground into 
two unequal parts. 

Need, purpose, environment, all being 
duly considered, the architecture of the 
Georgian period of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was selected as more 
nearly fulfilling the reauirements than 
any other ‘style. 

Through the medium of brick and 
terra cotta, of steel and reinforced con 
crete, and the artistic and technical skill 
of the architects, this style has been made 
the natural and logical one for express 
ing the need of the client. 

An atmosphere and general effect has 
been obtained which suggests the old 
environment so much admired both by 
architect and tourist, in the various cities 
of the south of England, where Wren 
and the other great architects of the 
eighteenth century left the results of 
their ability and genius, especially in Sal- 
isbury and Bath. 

After the general scheme had been 
settled, Mr. Wallis, of the firm of Wallis 
& Goodwillie, the architects engaged to 
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NORTH ELEVATION OF ENGINEERING LABORATORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects 
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create these buildings, sailed for Eng 
land in order to get the texture, color 
and “smell” of the period which was to 
be used as the basis in the creation of 
this office city. 

The beautiful work done by the 
eighteenth century architects in Sal 
isbury, Bath, Wells and numerous other 
towns in the south of England gave the 
greatest inspiration to the architects, and 
while in no case were buildings copied 
or transformed, the architects endeavored 
to put themselves in the same mental 
position as these earlier architects, in 
order to translate in the spirit of the 
style, subject to the requirements which 
were distinct and local. 

For example, Pulteney Bridge was the 
inspiration for the facade of the Research 
laboratory, though, search as you may, 
you can find no reproduction of a part 
or of the whole in this latter building. 
Indeed, it might be said with truthful 
ness that the architects have created a 
new composition of beauty and well de- 
signed parts which might recall to your 
mind in some subtle manner the plain 
wall surface, the palladian window mo- 
tives and the simple cornice of their older 
professional brothers. 

Additional inspiration came from the 
facade of the City Hall of Bath with its 
arched openings, ornamented panels and 
pilaster and column composition. There 
can be no doubt but that these architects 
have solved, by the use of a medium 
which we must call style, the problem of 
color, texture and proportion. 
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CENTER PAVILION, NORTH SIDE OF ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 
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Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects 


Nor can the composition of the en- 
trances to the various buildings be con- 
sidered other than comparable with the 
beautiful composition of those simple 
framed doorways with moulded trim or 
with pilaster sides, and pediment capped 
openings of the Judges’ House in the 
Close at Salisbury, or of the many other 
examples of this type. 

The entrance to the Engineering 
Laboratory has this basic composition, 
suggestive only in its general treatment 
of the doorways of the eighteenth cen- 
tury architects. Emulating the earlier 
architects, these men of Nela told the 
story of the use to which the buildings 
were to be put, by means of an allegory 
in the pediment. 

These decorative bits were modelled 
for the terra cotta by Mr. Wallis him- 
self so that the style character might be 
retained. 

There is no style which adapts itself 
to this need more successfully than does 


this Renaissance of our [English cousins, 
which has been made our birthright. 

Georgian or Colonial examples are 
scattered throughout the eastern portion 
of our own country. They have been de 
signed and redesigned, never losing the 
atmosphere of the earlier creations of 
Wren, of Gibbs, Chambe’ and Wood, 
but modelled to tell the present story, to 
fit the present conditions. 

It has been customary in commissions 
of this sort to divide the work among a 
number of men, one firm of architects 
taking one building, another firm an 
other building, and so on. As a result 
of this method, each building becomes 
the child of its particular creator, but 
the group does not constitute a family. 
At Nela Park the entire scheme was car- 
ried out by one firm, who had decided 
and definite ideas in regard to style, 
color and texture, and who had also 
given a deal of time to the study of the 
period which they adopted. 











ENTRANCE TO ENGINEERING LABORA- 
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The result is a unit. Each building 
is separate and distinct in its details from 
the others, but all show the result of the 
same thought. Kach building was 
planned and placed with regard to the 
general scheme, and not merely as an 
isolated structure. Hence, 
unity, balance. 

The buildings are not monumental: 
why should they be? They are office 
buildings, and one would never mistake 
them for a city hall or a court house. 
here is not a single colonnade, not even 
the customary crouching lion; not a vase 
nor an urn, nor a forty-foot stairway 
for a four-foot entrance. The architects 
have realized that architectonics, design, 
style, are merely servants and that fit- 
ness is the master, the determining fac- 
tor. 

Chere are completed and occupied at 
the present time the Administration 
Building, the Research Laboratory, the 
central portion of the Sales Building, the 
Engineering Laboratory, the Lamp Lab- 
oratory, and the Nela Operating Build- 
ing, with provision for expansion as the 
business necessity requires. 

The quadrangle dominates the entire 
scheme and is laid out on the main axis, 
which runs northwest to southeast. The 
orientation of this axis was carefully 
considered, in order that each building 
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could have sunlight on all sides, one of 
the prime reasons for the entire layout. 
This also takes into consideration the pre 
vailing summer breeze, which plays in 
such a general direction that no one 
building benefits at the expense of any 
other. 

At the northerly end of the quad- 
rangle, which is also the brow of the 
hill, facing Lake Erie, was placed the 
Engineering Laboratory. This building 
dommates the public view, thus becoming 
a focus point. For this reason it 
given greater architectural value. 

At the southerly end of the quad 
rangle is the large Lamp Laboratory, 
which acts as a counterpoise to the 
Engineering Laboratory and as a back 
ground for the entire scheme. 

Through the center of the quadrangle, 
at right angles to the main axis, is the 
sub or secondary axis. This axis crosses 
the quadrangle at the center of the Sales 
Building. On the secondary axis has 
been located a pool of a million gallons. 

Ordinarily this pool would have been 
a storage tank and a storage tank only, 
set off in some remote corner of the 
grounds, covered by a wooden shed, and 
more or less of a blot, and an interfer- 
ence with future buildings. The archi- 
tects, being also the landscape architects, 
took advantage of this storage necessity 
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to add to the beauty of the general 
scheme, and designed a pool 120 feet in 
diameter and placed it so that when the 
entire group of buildings is complete, 
this circular sheet of water will be in 
the center of a secondary court opening 
from the westerly side of the quadrangle. 

Che clear water of this Pool of Reflec- 
tions makes a beautiful foreground for 
the building when seen across the sur 
face. The finished plan calls for a 
double row of poplars on the outer, o1 
road, side of the pool, which will, as 
a huge exedra, form a counterpoise for 
the Sales Building. 

\dvantage has been taken of the gen 
eral contour of the ground, with its 
wooded ravine and shaded paths, to 
make it serve as an informal setting for 
the more formal composition of the 
quadrangle, with its flat, simple grass 
plots, and the brick paved forecourts. 

In the roughing of the landscape work, 
it was necessary to move the brow of the 
hill from its original position so that the 
main axis and the dominating Engineer- 
ing Laboratory could be situated in a 
position which would allow the roadways 
to rise with an easy grade from the en- 
trance level of Nela Avenue. 
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There was a difference of 75 feet to 
be overcome between the entrance level 
at the loggia and the forecourt of the 
Engineering Laboratory. 

A winding road was designed with a 
grade fitted for automobiles and with 
proper arrangements for pedestrians. 

The design of the road necessitated the 
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OPERATING BUILDING, FROM POOL, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects 














OPERATING BUILDING, FROM COURT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects. 














CENTER PAVILION OF OPERATING BUILD- 
ING, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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STUDY FOR POWER HOUSE WINDOW 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 
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building of a huge reinforced retaining 
wall to support the same. 

The fill back of the retaining wall util 
ized the dirt removed from the brow of 
the hill. Curiously enough this was the 
only serious piece of landscape modelling 
that was necessary. 

A gate lodge, so called, or more prop- 
erly a loggia is built at the end of Nela 
Avenue. This is the real entrance to 
Nela Park. 

Through the loggia, by the way of a 
tunnel, one may en ground floor 
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of the I:ngineering Laboratory, and from 
there other buildings by the way of 
tunnels and This means of 
entering the offices was provided for se- 
vere or inclement weather. 

The main road winds slowly up the 
ramp, turning in quiet slow curves and 
easy grade by the Pool of Reflections, 
and the giant Lamp Laboratory, over the 
single arched stone bridge, and close to 
the garden wall of the quiet and gentle 
Administration Building and its more 
formal neighbor, the Research Labora- 


staircases. 





LABORATORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects. 
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tory, continuing on the cliff edge under 
the shade of the overhanging foliage of 
the small forest which lines the banks of 
a most beautiful ravine, leaving the 
ground proper by a road to the south of 
the Lamp Laboratory, as well as by the 
wa\ of a continuation of the curved road 
of the Park, passing under the bridge 
with its rhododendrons and _ flowering 
shrubs, through the woods of the ravine 
at the rear of the Sales Building and 
joining the main road at the head of the 
ramp near the Gate Lodge and entrance 
to the Park. 

The Power House and Garage has its 
own entrance to the public street, and by 
the way of a large paved court is con- 
nected with the main drive of the Park. 
This scheme ensures complete circula- 
tion and ease of communication, and all 
of this work has been designed and laid 
out with due regard for the approaches 
to the various buildings. 

In-the south of England, where the 
mignor. house flourishes and beautifies the 
land, the driveways and the turf are sep- 
arated by a slight cut in the grass, giving 
am effect of quietness and gentleness. 
There are no wide granite curbs, and no 
accent on either road or grass. 

At Nela the architects have consid- 
ered this as an essential, and the flat gray 
brick ‘driveways have an appearance of 
the top soil with the overgrowing sod 
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cut away and rolled aside. The curbs 
are inconspicuous, and the great grass 
quadrangle with the attending fore- 
courts are restful to the eve and pleasant 
to walk upon. 

The two flagpoles at the upper fore 
court are old fashioned, with a ball and 
spread eagle ; pedestals, and base orna 
ments are omitted, as the architects 
wished to have as little restlessness as 
possible in the horizontal treatment of 
the ground. 

Fortunately, the nature of the plot is 
such that very little planting will be nec- 
essary. The little that is necessary is to 
be of the old fashioned New England 
variety, and this is in no sense to be 
featured. 

\s the Company had employed Wallis 
& Goodwillie for the entire commission, 
including buildings, bridges, roads and 
landscape work, it was possible to arrive 
at a harmonious conclusion without fear 
of balustrades or fountain, Italian sunken 
gardens or elaborate formality. 

The architects have been notably suc 
cessful in scale, in color and in compara 
tive value. The formality of the quiet 
quadrangle offsets the charming infor 
mality of the two isolated buildings be 
yond the bridge. The gentleness of the 
grass plots add to the value of the archi 
tecture in the facades, which in turn, 
combined with the green sward, lend 
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ENGINEERING LABORATORY, 
PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects. 
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ENTRANCE TO CHEMICAL ENGINE ROOM, 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects 
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themselves to the atmosphere of an old 
estate, simple in its pride and sure of 
itself. 

There are two possibly three 
methods of exterior treatment in the 
various buildings, though brick and terra 
cotta are used throughout. 

The brickwork is a most beautiful 
example of what is rarely considered of 
much importance. The architects, in col- 
laborating with brick manufacturers, 
studied color, texture, bonds and mortar 
joints until a quality of wall surface was 
finally arrived at which gave an atmos 
phere of the old work English bond with 
half-inch natural cement joints. The 
plain surfaces are very beautiful and the 
art of laying brick has its highest expo- 
sition in these walls. 

In the use of terra cotta the architects 
have been restrained and conservative; 
for example, in the Administration Build- 
ing, which has offices for the managing 
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directors and their chief assistants, there 
is little if any embellishment. The simple 
front is accented only by the doorway 
and its window motif above; this, with 
a terra cotta cornice, adds a quiet beauty 
to the plain brick front. 

The old fashioned garden, through 
which you must pass in order to discuss 
ponderous business policies, is enclosed 
with low brick walls and gate posts. 
There can be no doubt that the architects 
have here made the walks of the brain 
fagged business man lead on purpose by 
the way of a restful and pleasant path 

These architects have recognized the 
peculiar and insistent fact that architec 
ture in its expression of style, detail and 
composition of fagade has a purpose far 
beyond the physical planning of window 
opening and masonry. 

They have shown in their designs that 
they appreciate the effect of color and 


form on the sub-conscious human eye 
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CENTER PAVILION OF LAMP LABORA- 
TORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 
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with a resultant uplift or depression of 
the nerves. Qptimism, or pessimism, 


moral uplift or business assurance 1s af- 
fected by the environment, and this very 
human quality has been considered of 
importance in the layout of this modern 
hive of mental industry. 

When the Laboratory 
being considered, it was decided that a 
more pretentious building should be 
erected, as this is to be more or less a 
contribution to science. 

And this Research Laboratory is 
building fully equipped to study light, its 
effect on human tissues, on textiles and 
other materials. Its service is offered to 
the various scientific bodies of the coun- 
try, to the colleges and to students of the 
science of light. 

While the work here has no direct bear 
ing on the manufacturing and dle- 
partments of the company, it has an in- 
direct influence, which is regarded as 
educational by the company ; and accord- 
ing to their theory of service to the pub 
lic, this is a giving back to science of a 
small portion of its power for investiga- 
tion and for analyzing. 

It was therefore necessary that a care- 
ful study should be made of other labora- 
tories in order that mistakes should not 
be made. 

It was 
oratories 


Research was 
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sales 


found on investigation that lab- 
in Washington, Baltimore, 
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Princeton and Cambridge, designed by 
the professor man without the assistance 
f an architect were no better than that 
other type designed by the architect man 
divorced from the professor. To avoid 
the discovered, the architects 
and the directors, working in harmony, 
succeeded in planning a laboratory which 
must be accepted as a model of quiet dig- 
nity, a beautiful exterior with delicate 
detail carefully studied and placed. 

The most elaborate building in the 
Park is the Engineering Laboratory, oc 
cupying the most conspicuous position on 
the brow of the hill and having for its 
balance on the south end of the quad- 
rangle the huge four-story Lamp Lab- 
oratory. 

\ purely utilitarian building, the Lamp 
Laboratory, backs up against the rest of 
the world in the rear of the Park. It 
was of necessity planned as a factory is 
planned and according to the standard 
custom of the Company in its other fac- 
tories; and on account of its location and 
bulk, it might easily have overpowered 
the other buildings. This bulk has been 
cleverly handled in the modelling of the 
front and in the treatment of the round 
arched bays, which, in the side wings, 
are subordinate and quietly squareheaded. 

The cornice is omitted, and the gen- 
eral cornice line of the other buildings, 
which carried on the same level 
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throughout, is “picked up” in this build- 
ing in the form of a heavy belt course, 
designed on the same level, so that, as the 
architects inform me, the scheme may be 
tied together with this horizontal motif 
in much the same fashion as in the case 
of main axis and secondary axis. In 
spite of the necessity of two additional 
stories above this dominating belt course, 
with the gross key-blocks below, the scale 
remains; and while there are four and 
five stories of this enormous bulk to be 
considered against the two stories of the 
Sales and Engineering Buildings, there 
is no loss of scale. 

Carefully considered in detail, always 
with complete knowledge of the motifs 
of the other buildings; consistently 
treated in its masses, and gently enfold- 
ing the general scheme, the building be- 
comes an integral part of the whole. 

The Lamp Laboratory and its near 
neighbor, the small and simple Adminis- 
tration Building, which constitute the 
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Alpha and Omega of the business that 
is going on in this place, are in full 
harmony and in perfect scale. 

The entire group of buildings, with the 
future extensions provided for, must have 
its own power plant, its own supply of 
electricity, of water, of compressed air 
and gas, and the other ordinary necessi- 
ties usually supplied by private or muni 
cipal power plants. This private power 
plant at Nela, with its machine shops, 
repair shops, boiler houses, coal storage, 
and the other necessary machines and 
pumps, is comprised in a small group 
facing a public road, on the westerly 
side of the Park. 

This collection of buildings tells its 
story plainly. They are unostentatious, 
designed on the lines of the coach houses 
and the offices of the old English estates, 
of plain brick, but with beautiful masonry 
of the curious texture of the old archi- 
tecture. 

The 200-foot stack has a delightful 
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entasis and Doric cap. The paved court 
and the round house, which is a most 
economical and efficient garage, are used 
for the business trucks and the cars of 
the various members of the organization. 

The designing of this group of build- 
ings has evidently received as much con 


sideration as has the designing of the 
building for other departments. 

The boiler house looks its story. And 
the narrow wing which connects the 


pavilion with the office building on the 
north end of the court is surely the re 
ceiving department, where will be found 
the switchboard room and the repair 
shop. 

A system of service tunnels furnish the 
means of communication between the 
power plant and each of the buildings in 
the Park, so planned that the roofs of 
the tunnels serve as sidewalks. 

They are of sufficient size not only for 
the pipe lines and service mains, electric 
power and compressed air, but for any 
further need of expansion. 

They serve also as passageways be- 
tween the various buildings for the engi- 
neers and repair men. 

The entire group of buildings are of 
fireproof construction. A specially de- 
vised system of reinforced concrete was 
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wherein the usual rein 
forcing rod has been omitted, and stand 
ard steel forms are used for beams and 
girders with reinforced slabs for both 
floors and roofs. 


employ ed 


In addition to this wise and economic 
precaution, a system of fire protection 
has been installed throughout the grounds 
and buildings. 

No one can have any doubt as to the 
use of any building in the group. At 
Nela Park, architecture has been em 
ployed in its primal sense, to express the 
need of the times, to expeclite the work 
of modern business, without transplant 
ing the Greek, the Roman or the Eng 
lish of the eighteenth century. 

Besides providing ideal working places 
for the office force, much thought was 
given to their comfort and recreation. In 
the Sales Building is a cafeteria carried 
on by the General Service Department of 
the Company. This department makes a 
study of food, realizing that properly 
nourished systems are more efficient than 
those improperly nourished. The cafe- 
teria received first prize at the annual 
exhibit of the American Museum of 
Safety. Its efficiency has attracted the 
attention of the U. S. Government, and 
at the present time the service depart- 
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ment is installing one in the Postoftice 
Department at Washington. 

In the Lamp Laboratory a second cafe 
teria is being equipped, which will ac- 
commodate from 500 to 1,000 persons, 
and which is to serve as a model for the 
Company's factories throughout the 
country, 

In connection with the cafeteria, the 
Service Department also maintains rest- 
rooms, libraries and music rooms. 

Under the supervision of this depart- 
ment, tennis courts and baseball diamonds 
are being laid out for the benefit of those 
who wish to form clubs. 

Has it all paid? Listen! It has been 
found working under the Nela 
Park conditions and in the buildings de 
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scribed in this article that the force has 
able to accomplish in an_ eight 
hour day the same amount of work that 
formerly required an eight and a half 
hour day. \Vhat was done with the ex- 
tra half hour? It was given back to the 
men, the directors arguing that this was 
the only just thing to do. 

But it has already been mentioned that 
these were wise men; and, as a final 
proof, I may add that, as an architec- 
tural picture has been created, they insist 
it must not be changed without the con- 
sent of the architect. So Mr. Wallis has 
been made a permanent advisory member 
of the architectural committee of the or- 
ganization. 

His firm, his office force and library 
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FLOOR PLAN AND WORKING DRAWING OF THE NORTH CENTER PAVILION OF 
ENGINEERING LABORATORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects 
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WORKING DRAWING—SOUTH CENTER 
PAVILION OF ENGINEERING LABORA. 
TORY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 
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PARK. CLEVELAND, OHIO something for nothing, but, 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Architects is has been proven, it 

pays. 
are at the disposal of these wise men, to Business men are beginning to recog 
be used when necessary, either to pro- nize the financial value of good architec 
test against unarchitectural encroach- ture, and of business-like and _ logical 
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ments or unwise additions, 
or for the purpose of mak- 
ing special suggestions or 
designs; in the selection of 
rugs for the offices, or 
photographs which may be Fy 
required to ornament the 
walls; for special sugges 





tions to the designers of 
the company, and influence 
on the design and composi , 
tion of lighting fixtures. 
There is nothing inherent 
either in Cleveland or the 
General Electric Company 
which produced Nela, and 
all that Nela stands for. 
The producers of Nela 
are surely not the only wise 
men in the business world 
nor the only ones with the 
ilive and let live” spirit. 
\nd, mind you, it is not 


as though “Big Business” 





were being asked to give 


WORKING DRAWING-—CENTER OF SALES BUILDING, NELA 
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WORKING DRAWING-—SIDE PAVILION OF SALES BUILDING, NELA PARK, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Wallis & Goodwillie, Ar 
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UNITS A, B AND C MADE WORKING DETAILS UNNECESSARY 

tain of industry, who must become the plans are of more importance than ever 
practical sociologist, for he is his broth before. 

er's keeper. Neither office buildings nor factories 
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TYPICAL 


UNIT C. 


may longer be built in a haphazard man- 
ner, and though it may add to the first 
cost, business men have awakened to the 
fact that good architecture is of economic 
value. 


If there is any lesson to be learned 
from the foregoing, it seems to me it is 
the recognition of the new tack which 


the architects have taken and its relation 
to the modern policy and attitude of the 
business man. 

Would you build for this, that, the 
other business, then it would behoove 
you to learn something of the inner work 
ings of that business. 

It too frequently happens that the ar 
chitect is the professional rather than the 
business man. 

He fails to recognize that with the 
business man, business spelled with a cap 
ital B the main thing. The factory 
must first of all be a factory and an archi 
tectural study afterwards. It might rival 
Wren’s St. Paul’s so far as effect and 
construction are concerned and yet be 
next to useless as a factory, and to that 
extent be bad architecture. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare, 
is the thing.” 

With the development of the business 
Renaissance and the changes which it is 
bringing, the time has come for the ar- 
chitect, who would not only thrive, but 
survive, to get in the procession and 
watch the evolution of business and the 
needs of the business man. 
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STUDY FOR ENTRANCE TO SALES BUILD- 
ING, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WALLIS & GOODWILLIE, ARCHITECTS. 























~NEW ‘DEPART VRE 
IN “BIG. BVSINESS 


BY MONTGOMERY SCHVYLER 





has seemed to those 
concerned that Miss 
Dempsey's excellent 
and thorough account 
of the architectural 
operations at Nela Park 
might advantageously 
be supplemented with 
some statement of the 
impressions made and 
the reflections sug- 
gested by two visits to that most inter 
esting place. 

‘“Nela,” it may be premised, is a luckily 
pretty word made out of the initial let 
ters of the National Electric lamp As 
sociation, the concern which makes rather 
more than half of the electric lamps in 
use in the United States, so that there is 
a shade of odds in favor of its product 
being that by which you are reading this 
article, if you are reading it by electric 
light, or that by which I am writing it 
Though now a “division” of the General 
Electric Company, the association, as you 
speedily discover on the ground, enjoys 
the largest measure of autonomy. 

Nela Park is at the eastern edge of the 
twelve-mile length of urban Cleveland, 
six miles to the eastward of the business 
centre, and just where the urban occu 
pancy shades into the distinctly suburban, 
almost into the absolutely rural. It is 
reached through what even by trolley 
seems the interminable length of Euclid 
\venue, and what would have been quite 
impracticable as a residence for a worker 
in the heart of Cleveland, in the days 
of the horse-car. Your swifter auto takes 
you to or from the business centre in half 
an hour or less, even with scrupulous ob- 
servance of the speed regulations. But it 
is worth while to make your first visit to 
Nela by trolley, so as to observe what, at 
the time of the deponent’s first visit to 





leveland, just after the war, and when 
the now hopelessly antiquated and dis 
credited Union Station was the lion of 
the place, was the fashionable and “brag” 
residential street of Cleveland. Why “Eu 
clid” I know not, unless in celebration of 
the great man’s promulgation of the im 
mortal truth that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, 
which does not, all the same, make this 
straight line seem very short to the way- 
farer. Fashion has now grown quite 
away from its ancient haunt. The West 
side of Cleveland, then for social pur 
poses undiscovered, has quite superseded 
the Eastern, which remains as a museum 
of old-fashioned domestic architecture, 
with irruptions and variegations of new- 
fashioned commercial architecture. | 
think Richardsonian Romanesque is the 
latest fashion represented in the domestic 
part of the museum, though old Cleve- 
landers continue to inhabit the mansions 
they or their forbears reared. 

Just at the end, then, of the continu- 
ous building, and, as it seems, just at the 
“jumping-off place,” the weary voyager 
sees, ie at his right, occupying a plateau 
at the brow of a shz arp acclivity, a group 
of buildings which is bound to arrest his 
attention. If it does not “advertise mys- 
tery” it assuredly “invites speculation.’ 
It is clearly “institutional,” but what is 
the institution? Not a hospital, and not 
a reformatory, and not an asylum, obser- 
vation forces him presently to conclude, 
even from what he sees from below. His 
conjecture would be apt to settle upon 
a college. It is not a bad guess. It is a 
college, and it has been enthusiastically 
but not absurdly described as “a univer- 
sity of industry.” After he has familiar- 
ized himself with the several functions 
and purposes of the buildings which 
make up the group, he may recall Clar- 
endon’s description of Falkland’s house 
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near Oxford, where his friends “resorted 
and dwelt with him, as in a college, situ- 
ated in a purer air: whither they came, 
not so much for repose as study, and to 
examine and refine those grosser propo- 
sitions which laziness and consent make 
current in vulgar conversation.” 

For the purpose of this experiment in 
the promotion of efficiency, it is fortunate 
that fashion has deserted the East side 
of Cleveland and that the name of Eu- 
clid Avenue might be Ichabod Road. Had 
the city continued to expand on the orig- 
inal lines, the forty acres of this knoll, 
with this picturesque intersection of ra- 
vine and dell, as by far the most com- 
manding site in its region, would either 
have been reserved for a public park, as 
to all intents and purposes they are now, 
or else have been impounded by some 
“magnate” for his private and exclusive 
demesne. 

When you have climbed the steep, and 
the group detaches itself and spreads out 
before you on the level, you are, or you 
come to be, in a position to behold appre- 
ciatively and admire rightly the variety 
in unity of the architecture. Without 
doubt the architect’s choice of the later 
Georgian for his particular purpose was 
justified. Almost he makes you say that 
his choice was Hobson’s and he had no 
other. Even before you are apprised of 
the purpose of each particular building, 
any more than you are apprised of it by 
its specialization of design, you become 
aware in each of a high degree of spe 
cialization. The range and versatility of 
what you may have come to consider the 
somewhat sleepy and humdrum monot 
ony of that Georgian building, still for 
the most part kept entirely within the 
limits of the style, will increasingly im 
press you. The style is doubtless prosaic, 
in comparison with some others. You 
might call it “businesslike” so clearly sub- 
ordinated are the little touches of orna- 
ment and grace and beauty to the 
weightier matters of accessibility and 
convenience and illumination. It harks 
back, some of it, beyond the Georgian 
period, and smacks of Queen Anne, 
Wren’s Orangery at Kensington, which 
served as the pattern for, the English 
building at St. Louis in 1904, is some- 
how recalled in the design of the power 
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house and garage, though, indeed, there 
is little specific resemblance beyond the 
isolation of the white keystones in 
arches or fields of red brick. The power 
house, which serves several other pur 
poses, is nevertheless one of the most 
striking and successiul of all the erec 

tions, recalling really some very exten 

sive set of stables which the architect of 
some English nobleman of markedly 
equine tastes might have been well in 

spired to build during the eighteenth cen 

tury, but for the unmistakably modern 
chimney shaft, in the similitude of a Doric 
column, with its most effective entasis, on 
which Miss Dempsey has remarked. In 
no other building more than in this is the 
charm and the bloom more pleasantly in 
evidence of the brickwork which has been 
so carefully brought to the exact nuance 
of texture and color and bonding of the 
best English examples until the mere ex 

panse of a blank wall in brick becomes a 
delight to the sensitive eve. One is in 

clined to call it the best brickwork on this 
side of the water, and without any supe 

rior on the other. It fully deserves, as so 
few other American examples do, Tenny 

son’s apt epithet of 

A bulk 


of mellow brickwork on an isle of 


bowers 


But this charm pervades all the build 
ings of the place, although, as you per 
ceive, it is most distinctly in evidence 
where the contrasting members of stone 
or terra cotta are least conspicuous and 
pretentious. The only really commercial 
looking building in the group is_ the 
“Lamp Laboratory,” so-called, which 
even carries a very commercial-looking 
and skylit storage loft. You are to know 
that Nela Park does not contain a fac 
tory. The factories of the association 
are scattered all over the country, a new 
one being built whenever and wherever it 
appears that the cost of transportation 
makes it advisable to build it in closer 
proximity to its particular market. But 
the “laboratory” is near enough to a 
warehouse to justify it in looking com- 
mercial, as it does to a degree not ap- 
proached in any other of the buildings. 
It may be a question whether it is justi- 
fied in carrying the inflated consoles 
which do duty as keystones in flat arches, 
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and whether these do not incur the crit- 
icism which Mark Twain made upon the 
cabled report of his death as “much ex- 
aggerated.” Miss Dempsey emphasizes 
the fact that the building project does 
not include a “‘colonnade,” a mark of pre 
tentiousness and monumentality which 
few architects could deny themselves 
‘in the present state of the art,” or at least 
of the Beaux Arts. That does not, as you 
mean that there are no “features” 
which have onlv an architectural function. 
[he portico is as much such a feature 
as the colonnade, and the free standing 
hexastyle portico of the Sales Building 
is emphasized by the material of its 
shafts, a light bluish granite which has by 
no means the incongruity of effect you 
might apprehend from the description 
but helps to signalize the order and its 
pediment as a “monumental” feature. A 
like effect is produced by the engaged or- 
der of four doubled pilasters which dis 
tinguishes the Engineering Laboratory. 
It has already been explained how the 
Administration Building, which’ one 
would expect to be the most ornate of all, 
has, in fact, in deference to the wishes of 
its chief occupants, been made the plain 
est 


SCC, 


From the point of view of architecture 
it is plain how such a scheme, on such a 
site, with the differentiation of the build- 
ings required by practical or aesthetic 
considerations, is enough to make any 
architect’s mouth water. It will not be 
disputed, either, that the actual archi- 
tects have made a_ shining of 
their work. For such a combination of 
the institutional and the domestic as has 
here been sought and found they have 
shown that the repertory of British Geor 
gian is adequate, and the variety of pret- 
ty and quaint and fantastic detail by 
means of which every building is made to- 
have its individual character and its indi 
vidual interest, while contributing its 
share to the effectiveness of the whole, 
shows not only how faithfully the sources 


success 
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have been explored, but how affection- 
ately the work has been lived with from 
the beginning by the designer. 

Some may question the propriety of 
the “domestic” element in the architec- 
ture of a group of buildings for the head- 
quarters of a commercial corporation. 
Sut I think nobody will question its ap- 
propriateness who has had the opportun- 
ity of visiting Nela Park in circum- 
stances which enabled him to see what 
goes on there. The establishment of a 
factory in the country is becoming com- 
mon enough, merely as an economy in 
rent. But the notion of establishing the 
heads of departments, the men who plan 
and administer and investigate, in a 
group by themselves and with their own 
expressly provided surroundings, as it 
has been carried out in Nela Park, is 
quite a different matter. The social ele- 
ment is looked out for at every turn. The 
association, besides its own camping 
ground for its salesmen on its own prem- 
ises, has an island in the St. Lawrence for 
the holiday recreation of its members. If 
“esprit de corps” is an element of effici- 
ency, and nobody will dispute that it is, 
how could it be better promoted than by 
making every one of the thousand or 
twelve hundred persons who are ulti- 
mately to constitute the population of 
Nela Park feel that he or she is an or- 
ganic part of the great machine? And 
how could that conception be better ex- 
pressed than it is in the architecture of 
this “college situated in a purer air’? 
There is a placard one frequently en- 
counters in the office, bearing words 
quoted from a former President of the 
Association: “I had rather make men 
than money.” It is evidently still the 
motto of the concern. 

Perhaps the clearest and deepest im- 
pression the observant visitor takes away 
from this scene of co-operative industry 
is that “big business’’ may be not only 
a very big, but a_ very _ beneficent 
thing. 
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AN EMINENT NEW ENCLAND SCVLPTOR 
BY CHARLES HENRY DORR 


JLTHOUGH the name of 
Bela L. Pratt is widely 
known in Boston, his 
art is international in 
scope and is familiar 
to visitors at the Paris 
Salon, the Library of 
\Vashing- 
ton, LD. C., and the an 
nual expositions of the 
Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, and the National Academy 
of Design, New York, or at public edi 
fices and parks throughout the land. 
Sculpture and architecture are allied 
arts: and the art of Bela Pratt, who was 
formerly a student in the Art League of 
New York, and a pupil in the atelier of 
the late Augustus Saint Gaudens, is asso- 
ciated with the imposing Public Library 
of Boston, designed by McKim, Mead 
and White, and the Boston Opera House, 
the latest temple dedicated to the muse 
of music in the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. Copley Square, in Boston, is apt 
to lure the visitor from abroad seeking 
the haunts of temples of architectural 
beauty; Trinity Church, for instance, 


Congress, 














with its lofty spires, and the marble 
shrine of literature, the classic building 
of the Public Library. 

Here are the names of illustrious paint- 
ers and sculptors allied with the art of 
architecture: Puvis de Chavannes, the 
French painter of decorative subjects, 
represented in the Library by his phan 
tasy, “The Muses of Inspiration, Poetry, 
Philosophy, History and Science ;” Edwin 
A. Abbey, the distinguished American 
artist, who contributed his series of 
lengendary panels, “The Quest of the 
Holy Grail,” and John Singer Sargent, a 
brilliant member of the American school, 
who is represented by a series of paint 
ings symbolical of religion, 

The name of Louis Saint Gaudens is 
also included in the band of artists and 
sculptors who have contributed to the em- 
bellishment of Boston’s Public Library. 
His art is recalled by the figures of two 
lions, which guard the approach to the 
stairway leading from the main entrance 
of the building to the floor above, where 
the nymphs of Puvis de Chavannes are 
revealed in the mural decorations. So 
art and literature join hand and hand 
within the portals of this imposing library 
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“THE DANCE,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSI 
sela L. Pratt, Sculptor 
and the example is worthy of emulation of music in New England’s capital. 


in any temple devoted to literature at 
home or abroad. ' 

Flanking the entrance to the library 
erected by Bostonians in Copley Square 
are two large seated figures in bronze, 
dedicated to art and science and mounted 
on pedestals of granite, comparatively 
recent examples of the art of Bela Lyon 
Pratt. 

\rt is portrayed with a brush and pal 
lette in hand, a figure of liberal propor 
tions and characterized by a feeling of 
repose, and withal subtle in modelling. 
Here appears the names of some of the 
famous masters: Raphael, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Velasquez, among the art 
ists: and among the sculptors are Phidias, 
Praxiteles, and Michelangelo and Don 
atello. 

The of “Science” 
faces the spectator, and the handling is 
similar to that in “Art” 
“Science” is also a seated figure and 1s 
represented holding a sphere, and ev 
dently she is in a contemplative frame of 
mind nes in keeping with the 
theme appear near by: Newton, Darwin, 
Franklin, Morse, Pasteur, Cuvier, Helm 
holtz and Humboldt, certainly distin 
ruished names affiliated with science. 

Thus the sculptor pays homage to the 
of art and the portals 
of Boston’s Public Library. 

In lighter vein and imbued with a 
buoyant note throughout are the three 
lecorative panels dedicated to music, 
the dance, and drama, which ornament 
the space between the large columns of 
the Boston Opera House, the new temple 


companion figure 


revealed 


hese nat 


muses science at 


These graceful figures by Bela Pratt are 
in terra cotta and appear on blue ground. 
Unfortunately the placing of the trio of 
panels portraying music, drama and the 
dance is not advantageous, for they are 
removed far above the gaze of the “mad 
ding crowd,” and at quite a lofty alti- 
tude, even for Bostonians. 

The spirit of the poetry of motion is 
expressed in the lithe, slender figure of 
the dancing nymph, who is waving the 
folds of a filmy drapery as she lightly 
trips a measure, perchance through some 
sylvan glade of the sculptor’s fancy. She 
is truly an exponent of the dance, this 
sprightly nymph, whose pose suggests 


movement and grace; and withal, the 
figure is freely modelled. 
Highly decorative in design is the 


panel devoted to the muse of drama, with 
its notable central figure, and others sug- 
gesting the Bacchanalian revels, grim 
tragedy and comedy. 

The sculptor has given free rein to his 
imagination in his art as expressed in 
the panel dedicated to the muse of music 
Here the vouthful figures with their 
rhythmic lines recall the lines of the poet, 
“When Music, heavenly maid, was 
young,” and they are indeed imbued with 
joyousness and exuberance of youth, 
these figures introduced into the composi- 
tion, which forms the panel of music, 

It is one of the most effective panels 
in the series, and is poetic in conception 
and subtle in modelling. 

\s decorative panels, imaginative and 
well composed, these are interesting ex- 
amples of the art of Bela Pratt and highly 
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ornamental for embellishment of a temple 
of music. 

Spirit and action characterize the stal- 
wart figure of a New Bedford whale- 
man, who is portrayed with long harpoon 
poised in the air, and standing in a whale 
boat dashing through the surf, in pur 
suit of some great leviathan of the deep. 

This muscular figure of a New Eng- 
land toiler of the sea is in striking con 
trast to the classic types essayed by the 
sculptor and in its virility and rugged 
strength suggests the vigor of the late 
Winslow Homer, painter of the lure of 
the sea. 

The design is a memorial to the whale- 
men of New Bedford and is a gift to that 
seaport town by W. \W. Crapo. It typi 





HEAD OF “NEW BEDFORD WHALEMAN,.” 


Bela L. Pratt, Sculptor. 
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fies the whaling industry, long associated 
with this port on the Massachusetts 
coast; and it may be of interest to note 
that the harpoon observed in the hands 
of the athletic boatman was modelled 
after an original harpoon once used in 
whaling expeditions on a New Bedford 
whaler. 

The figure of the boatman, the long 
harpoon, and the coil of rope attached to 
the spear, all are cast in bronze; and the 
whaling boat is mounted on a granite 
pedestal. 

Qn the back of the memorial carved in 
granite appears the seal of New Bedford 
with this inscription: 

“In honor of the whalemen, whose 
skill, hardihood, and daring brought 
fame and fortune to New Bedford and 
made its name known to every seaport 
on the globe.” 

On the side 
carved below several 
through the air: 

““A dead whale or a stove boat,” 
motto of all New Bedford whalemen. 

[t is eminently appropriate, this memo 
rial rendered by Bela Pratt to the daring 
whalemen of New England, and a 
graphic tribute to their skill and prowess 
on the sea. 

Associated with the early literature of 
New England, the name of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne is highly revered in Salem, 
where the author once lived and penned 
his absorbing romances. 

Not long ago a heroic seated figure 
nine feet and seven inches in height, of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was completed in 
the atelier of Bela Pratt, in Boston; and 
in this statue the sculptor has succeeded 
admirably in his delineation of the char 
acter of the author of “Twice Told 
Tales.” 

Hawthorne's figure is cast in bronze: 
and according to those familiar with the 
novelist’s life, he was accustomed to visit 


reverse are these lines, 


sea gulls darting 


the 


the sea shore on a moonlit night and 
gaze out upon the water. 
Evidently this is the mood of the 


author the sculptor endeavored to por 
tray in the statue. Hawthorne is seated 
on a rock; and absorbed in thought, per- 
chance, he is engaged in some of the 
creations of his imagination. His coat 
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is buttoned closely around his neck and 
suggests the breezes wafting in shore 
from the ocean, He clasps his hat and 
cane in his left hand. The Hawthorne 
statue was unveiled recently in a public 
square at Salem. 

\nother heroic figure, of an eminent 
New [England divine, Edward Everett 
Hale, author and preacher, of Boston, 
was added this year to the numerous 
historic statues in the Public Gardens of 
Boston. Imbued with a benign expres- 
sion, and standing, one is reminded of 
the Russian Tolstoy, in this portrait of 
Dr. Hale, by Bela Pratt. It was pre 
sented to the city by Bostonians. The 
figure is in bronze and mounted on a 
granite pedestal. 

Quite an original conceit of the sculp 
tor, and founded on the famous “Bare 
foot Boy,” celebrated in verse by John 
(;, Whittier, the New England poet, is 
the bronze statue of a barefoot boy, pre 
sented to the town of Ashburnham, 
Mass., by Mr. Ivers Whitney Adams, 
once a school boy in that region, but now 
a millionaire. Wishing to preserve the 
traditions of the poet and the song of 
school days in which the barefoot boy 
played an important role, Mr. Adams 
commissioned Bela Pratt to model the 
figure of a barefoot boy. This young 
New Englander is portrayed by the sculp- 
tor as a school boy, “with cheeks of tan” 
and on his way to school, carrying the 
student’s outfit of books, slate and din- 
ner-paal, 

He wears a straw hat of New England 
fashion, and a touch of human nature is 
manifested by the red apple noted in the 
school boy's hand. “The Barefoot Boy” 
is mounted on a native boulder in the 
town of Ashburnham, Mass., which 
doubtless is the home of many barefoot 
boys. 

Asa sculptor, Mr, Pratt has made por 
traits of many eminent personages identi- 
fied with the history of New England. 
His portrait bust of the Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, the noted Boston divine, whose 
eloquence resounded from the pulpit of 
Trinity Church in Copley Square, is a 
characteristic and remarkably life-like 
example. It is a wonderfully expressive 
likeness and modelled with authority, 
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this portrait of the Boston preacher, 
which was executed by the sculptor for 
Brooks House, Cambridge, Mass. 

\mong other portraits may be men 
tioned the bust portrait in marble of 
Colonel Henry Lee, for Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge; and the portraits in 
relief of the Misses [Lily and Phyllis 
Sears, daughters of Herbert Sears of 
Boston. 

Pwo full length standing figures by 
the sculptor, “Peace and War,” form the 
Butler Memorial at lowell, Mass. 

War is portrayed as a stalwart figure, 
stern and strong of limb, and suggestive 
of power; while peace is characterized 
by repose and is observed resting her 
left hand upon the muscular arm of the 
warrior, with symbolical significance, as 
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if to persuade him to cease from conflict. 
Another monument is the angelic fig- 
ure of the Sears Memorial at Cambridge, 
Mass., which is effective in its simplicity 
of treatment. It is a memorial to two 
members of the Sears family, Philip 
Hewes Sears and Sarah Pratt Sears, 
names well known in the history of 
Boston. 

The figure of Nathan Hale, the 
patriot, has always appealed to authors 
and artists, and several statues have been 
executed by sculptors of this historic 
character, who met death as a spy. Bela 
Pratt's statue of Nathan Hale, for Yale 
University, represents the full length fig- 
ure of the patriot, standing defiant and 
bound hand and foot. 

The sculptor is revealed at his best in 
the full length figure of “Youth,” fraught 
with charm and the naiveté of tender 
years. This slender figure is the very 
apotheosis of youth, “standing where 
brook and river meet; and in her right 
hand she clasps a tiny flower, with its 
symbol, perchance, of maidenhood. 
There is a note of spontaneity in the 
modelling of this youthful figure and 
withal the sculptor displays rare feeling. 


It is an unusually alluring type of fig- 
ure work, this statue of “Youth” by Bela 
Pratt. 

The artistic career of Bela Pratt dates 
almost from his early childhood. He 
entered the Yale School of Fine Arts 
at the age of sixteen, and later became a 
member of the Art Students’ League, 
where he studied with the American mas 
ter, Augustus Saint Gaudens, and Will 
iam M. Chase. While a pupil in the Art 
League he also received instruction from 
Saint Gaudens in the studio of the 
famous American sculptor; and, in 1890 
the young artist joined the art colony in 
Paris, where he was enrolled in the Ecole 
National des Beaux Arts. He also 
studied with Falguiere, and while abroad 
received several medals and prizes. In 
summing up the work of Bela Pratt and 
his various examples of decorative sculp 
ture, it may be said that his sculpture 
possesses the merit of the Classic type, 
but is far removed from the Academic 
He is gifted with unusual feeling for his 
subjects, has imagination and is a subtle 
draughtSman. His art accords him a 
foremost place with the illustrious Amer 
ican sculptors of today 





“THE DRAMA,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Bela L. Pratt, Sculptor. 
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This is the second portion of Mr. Beach's vigorous discussion of actual con- 

litions in the professional practice of architecture Subsequent installments 

will deal with ‘‘Competitions, “Associate Architects,” “Specialists,”’ ‘The 

Consulting Architect."’ There surely was need of Mr. Beach’s wholesale frankness 
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Chis is the age of the bargain counter 
as well as of the trust. If an architect 
will not shade the price first offered, 
will not meet the figure of his most dis- 
reputable competitor, it is supposed to be 
because he belongs to some hard and fast 


“Union” whose tenets are inimical to 
the public good. With a certain large 


class of clients, the ability of the prac- 
titioner does not appear to be in the least 
considered. 

It is nO uncommon occurrence for the 
committee in charge of a public build- 
ing project to award the architectural 
service to the lowest bidder after the 
manner previously described, regardless 
of his education, general fitness or repu- 
tation. In total ignorance or careless dis- 
regard of what constitutes such service, 
they will entrust the expending of public 
funds and the erection of a monumental 
edifice to an unprincipled tyro who, hav- 
ing no respect for himself or for the pro- 
fession which he fails to adorn, has no 
scruples about prostituting that profes- 











preme contempt for the methods of 
better class architectural practice, will, 
as soon as appointed, advertise an open 
competition, or scramble, free from all 
restrictions. Then, when they find no 
architect of repute entered, deliberately 
award the work to a man of known in- 
efficiency, “just to show those conceited 
architects that they are not the whole 
thing.” 

Recently, when the Building Commit- 
tee of a School Board found themselves 
subjected to considerable censure because 
of the character and work of the archi- 
tect who had planned for them a two 
hundred thousand dollar high school 
building, they obtained a report on the 
drawings from a consulting architect. 
This report made sweeping criticism of 
the work of the other man, relating to 
the planning, construction, fire hazard 
and other features of the building, clos- 
ing with the following generalizations: 

“The drawings show an absolute lack 
of detail of several items, but it is ex- 





sion. He possesses but two 
qualifications—he owns an 
architect’s sign and he will 
work for a low fee. These 
are apparently sufficient for 
the committee. 

These statements, though 
astounding, are not exagger- 
ated, 

It frequently happens 
that a committee, in su- 








tremely difficult to criticise 
these because of the involved 
manner in which the draw- 
ings and specifications are 
drawn up, there being no 
cross-indexing for the con- 
venience of the contractor. 
Therefore, a review of the 
work which ought to be a 
matter of hours becomes in- 








stead a matter of several 
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days. Many details called for in the 
specifications are not to be found on the 
drawings. There are too many 
uncertainties encountered, too much 
questionable construction inadequately 
described. ° 

“This overloading of the unessential 
items is so considerable that I believe 
I am not beside the mark in saying 
that the building as planned cannot be 
completed under $250,000.00. Of 
this amount, I believe that upwards of 
$25,000.00 is actually wasted in poor 
construction, too-good construction, poor 
planning and useless items (such, for in- 
stance, as the one hundred or more fire 
proof windows opening into light courts 
from corridors). " 
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Did they discharge their incompetent 
“architect” and start over2, Certainly 
not. It would have taken braver men 
than they to have done so. They pigeon- 
holed the report of the expert and pro 
ceeded to let a contract. 

But, with the better education and 
preparation of the architect, with the 
diffusion of information on the subject 
by magazines and by the American In 
stitute of Architects, it is to be hoped 
that the public will come to understand 
(even though too slowly) that the true 
architect is a dependable agent insofar 
as conditions will permit. We look for 
such travesties as have been cited only 
in semi-provincial and somewhat benight 
ed communities. 
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Without question, the ex- 





pression “Getting business” 


will jar outrageously the 
aesthetic sensibilities — of 


many practitioners to whom 
the commercial side of their 
routine is so distasteful that 
all phases of it are left to 
their clerks. 

Some others, however, 
will assuredly say that the 
getting of new business is 
indisputably their most re- 
quisite qualification because, 








all his time to the acquisi- 
tion of “jobs” and still be 
an architect. Nearly all ar- 
chitects must spend some 
portion of their time in the 
quest of new clients, though 
there be many who claim 
that commissions come as 
fast as they care to receive 
them without special per- 
sonal effort. Fortunate in 
dividuals ! 

Even these, practicing on 
their high plane of dignified 








without success in_ this 
particular, none of their other ability 
would be called into service. Hence they 
aim to establish political, social and club 
connections, arrange to have notices and 
pictures of their work published in news- 
papers and magazines, cultivate business 
friendships, and seek to place under obli- 
gation persons of influence and author- 
ity. They enter all sorts of ‘“competi- 
tions” and proffer free preliminary ser- 
vice on approval at the least possible 
provocation. They even employ “busi- 
ness getters” and do all that ethics will 
‘permit (and some things that strict eth- 
ics would not sanction) to procure new 
commissions. 

Apparently an architect might devote 


un-commercialism, will oft 
times enter competitions, which are 
almost as pernicious a means of getting 
business as any that could be evolved. 

It is said that recently one of the lead 
ing members of the profession entered 
and won a competition for a city church, 
a competition which was to the last de 
gree informal and in which there were 
several competitors, no program and no 
restrictions as to the solicitation of mem 
bers of the committee by contestants. 
These members of the committee were 
the sole judges, having no professional 
or technical assistance. 

Upon being questioned regarding so 
gross a lapse from his avowed policy of 
having naught to do with any but the 
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most formal of com 
petitions, the  suc- 
cessful architect 
naively stated that 
he had been informed that 
no other architects had been 
imzvited to compete; he did 








others were competing or if 
he had taken pains to as- 
certain if there were others 
in the field. 

Knowing 





how keen is 


Wy 


unbusinesslike 
methods in vogue by 


and 
the unethical—per- 


‘2 
haps by some who 


pride themselves on being 
in many ways ethical. It 











~ is noticeable that, whenever 
not state whether he knew \ 


criticism is directed at any 
one of the most notoriously 
unethical gentry, he will 
cite an instance of similar 
misconduct on the part of 








this scramble for business 
it is hard to conceive how there could 
have been eight architects after the work 
and any one of them suppose himself 
to have been the sole candidate. 

As will be told under the subject of 
“Competitions,” the Institute has enacted 
a rather drastic “Code” on the subject 
and several members have been tried for 
violating its mandates. These trials 
bring out quite forcibly the fact that 
some members have been very undigni- 
fied, to say the least, in their business 
getting, so much so as to lead one archi- 
tect of prominence to plead against this 
“public washing of dirty linen.” An- 
other says, “Trials of members have and 
will inevitably become spectacles of quib- 
bling, hair-splitting, and evasion (if noth- 
ing worse), usually terminated by white- 
washing.” 

Naturally, the opinion of representa- 
tive men who compose building commit 
tees is that architects are a very hungry 
horde and that the profit in a single job 
great that the best men in the 
profession will go a long way and do a 
lot of free work with their chances only 
one in a good many of getting what they 
are after. 

Such activity does not 
least to add to the dignity of 


1S SO 


help in the 


some confrere who pretends 
to higher standards—and 
perhaps proves it. There are too many 
lapses of this kind. 

In business getting itself there are all 
degrees of procedure, from the modest 
request to be considered a candidate, to 
the direct bribery of the power in con- 
trol. The latter is generally a part of 
political jobbery and can always be 
known to exist in connection with such 
public building projects as are conducted 
by a dishonest political machine, large or 
small. Such a “gang” can “graft” a 
construction proposition much more suc- 
cessfully with the connivance of the ar- 
chitect. We believe the world is growing 
steadily better—that such dishonesty is 
decreasing, and yet it would be most en- 
lightening for the public to know how 
few of its buildings, even to-day, are 
erected by architects of good repute. 

In general such men are not numbered 
among the active candidates for such ser 
vice. A few instances cited to show how 
the architect for an average court house 
or school house is selected may be added 
to the city hall case already described to 
afford sufficient reason for self-respect- 
ing architects keeping away from such 


work. It is true that some portions of 
the country, more enlightened than 





the architectural profession 
in the eyes of the laity. 

It would be unwise and 
unjust to say that all forms 
of business soliciting should 
be done away with. The 


novice must make some ef- 
fort to get his practice Start 
ed. But certainly there is no 
outrageous 


excuse for the 








others, are beginning to show 
discrimination ; still the cases 
described are quite too typi- 
cal. 

A certain contractor was 
chairman of a County Com- 
mission charged with build- 
ing a court house. The ar- 
chitect selected promised 
about two hundred thousand 








dollars’ worth of building 
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for seventy-five thousand. Later the con- 
tractor resigned from the Board and bid 
on the structure. It is stated on authority 
that he paid the other bidders and the 
architect fifteen hundred dollars each for 
the privilege of being lowest bidder. 

Another court house was awarded to 
an architect who bought a “blooded” 
heifer from the chairman of the Board, 
paying seven hundred and fifty dollars 
for it. He is said to have disposed of it 
for thirty dollars. 

The same man is reported to have 
arranged the low bid for the contractor 
on another court house much after the 
manner first cited. There were but three 


bids, the successful one being from a 
local citizen who had clamored most 
loudly for the employment of that par 


ticular architect because he was such a 
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fellers got and then ve meet again in a 
couple of veeks and maybe ve ask some 
of you to come back if ve lak the peec- 
tures vat you got.” 

It was so decided and the nine men 
said their say and departed in the as- 
surance that the three best would be 
summoned back to a later session. ‘The 
next day the absentee appeared and was 
awarded the work, as was originally in 
tended. 

An architect received a letter request 
ing him to meet with a School Board in 
a small town on a certain day to dis 
cuss plans for a new building. Arrived 
there he found, greatly to his surprise, 
six others who had been similarly in 
vited. They were admitted before the 


Board one by one in the customary man- 
ner. 


The architect, who was quite out 





“prominent court house spe- 
cialist’”’ and because he was 
“pledged to employ local 
talent as much as possible.” 
The building about 
twelve thousand  doilars 
more than necessary and 
needed eight thousand dol- 
repairs in its first 
decade. 

Another court house com- 
mission sat in a_ remote 


cost 


lars 








of place among three shys 


ters, two “architects” and 
a novice, told the Board, 
when his turn came, that 


he had supposed himself in- 
vited by them to be given 
the work or he would not 
have been there, as he had 
no relish for proceedings 
such as that. He said that, 
in any event, he would not 
consider a competition for 








county seat in the dead of 

winter and summoned architects from 
cities five hundred miles distant to be be- 
fore them on a certain day to exhibit 
“plans.” In these contests it is customary 
for the c ympetitors to draw lots to deter- 
mine the order of their appearance before 
their august judges. It is supposed that, 1f 
the contest is fair, the last turn is the 
most desirable, because the judges by that 
time will have forgotten most of what 
has been said before. Perhaps one con- 
test in ten is fair; probably not more 
than one in fifty is. 

On this occasion one registered com- 
batant had not arrived. The others in- 
sisted on his being eliminated, as they 
recognized an old trick in the game. 
But the chairman said, “No. Ay don’t 
tank ve better leave heem out. Hay 
been over here two times yet and hay 
got some purty fine peectures he vant us 
should see. Ay tank ve see what all you 


a twelve thousand dollar 
building warranted. They were vastly 
astonished at his displeasure and said 
they supposed that was the only way 
architects were selected and that those 
invited would be only too glad at being 
given a chance at the work. They asked 
him the inevitable question as to how 
much he charged and he in turn asked 
how much they would pay. They re 
plied that two and a half per cent. was 
their limit and he thereupon took his 
leave. 

Is it to be wondered that, after a few 
such experiences, respectable architects 
conclude that they are better off at home 
than chasing will 0’ the wisps? Educa 
tion is slow and life is short. 

3ut deliberate criminality on the part 
of the Building Committee is not the 
only bulwark of the dishonest architect. 
He finds great assistance also in those 
perfectly upright people, men and women 
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both, who compose school and library 
boards and church building committees. 
lhese generally want more building than 
their appropriation will supply and think 
to begin their saving by getting a low 
rate from the architect. Nearly always 
the man who offers such inducement is 
a rascal who will not hesitate to swear 
that he can get a building constructed 
ten to twenty or even fifty per cent. 
cheaper than is actually the case. 

Hlerein we have the chief reason for 
the popular belief in architects’ estimates. 
Such are not estimates at all, but merely 
a means to an end—getting the business. 
It is forced on the architect. If he be 
honest, he loses the work. Doubtless 
every architect has frequent proof of 
this in such experiences as the follow 
ing: 

The prospective client, a_ lifelong 
friend of the architect, inquired as to the 
probable cost of such a home as he de- 
sired. 

“Six thousand to sixty-five hundred,” 
was the reply. 

“But this new fellow has been to see 
me and says he can do it for forty-five 
hundred.” 

“So he can, but not to satisfy you.” 

“Well, I don’t know. He is very con- 
vincing—says he never misses an esti- 
mate more than ten per cent. Ten per 
cent. added to his estimate would still 
leave it under five thousand.” 

“But, don’t you see, he may merely be 
trying to deceive you in order to get 
the work? Don’t you think I can build 
as cheaply as he?” 

“T should think you ought to be able 
to, but your figure is so much higher 
than I can afford to go. I'd rather have 
you do it, but I can’t spend over five 
thousand.” 

“Well, doctor, 
you’ve known me 
for a long time 
and you know 
my word can be 
depended upon. 
I might encour- 
age you to think 
that you~ can 
build within your 
price, but you 
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would find out 
the truth later 
on. I could take 


a solemn oath 
that no archi- 
tect can build 
that house the 
Way you want 
it under Six 
thousand  dol- 


lars, and I can 
design it as eco- 
nomically as any one- 
price than the man you name. 
be convinced ?” 

Sut the good doctor wasn’t convinced 
by the right man. His house cost him 
nearly eight thousand, much of which 
was ill spent. 

Church committees appear to be the 
easiest prey for the disreputable mounte- 
bank, probably because they are so no- 
toriously unbusinesslike as well as so ac- 
customed to the receipt of charity. How 
they can suppose that a strange archi- 
tect, member of no church (unless for 
commercial reasons) should come many 
miles to offer such charity is inconceiv- 
able; yet they do expect it. 

Sometimes, too, we find that the lead- 
ing men in the church, who naturally are 
on the building committee, really want 
more money spent than the congregation 
will sanction. Therefore they hit upon 
the expedient of finding an architect who 
is willing to be the “goat” and take the 
blame for the excessive cost. The com- 
nuttee thus escapes blame, for were they 
1:ot also deceived ? 

Such a committee selected their archi- 
tect and sent him to look at a seventy-five 
thousand dollar building which was to 
be their prototype. He later prepared 
his sketches which were approved and 
first payment duly made. Then, to the 
astonishment of the committee, a sur- 
prising thing happened. The architect 
refused to say that the building could be 
erected for less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars, although he knew that the church 
had only voted for a forty thousand dol- 
lar building. Here was a pretty mess. 
Of course, they knew that they could 
not expect to build any cheaper than 
the other church, because they wanted to 
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seat more people. But a good 
contractor had looked at the 
sketches and had given his 
opinion that they could build 
under forty thousand. Now 
if that stubborn architect 
would only say the same 
thing, they could go ahead 
and later blame him for un- 
derestimating. But the ar- 
chitect was obdurate and 








days of Vitruvius that “How- 
ever an artist may promise 
to exert his talents, if he 
have not either plenty of 
money, or a good connection 
from his situation in life; or 
if he be not gifted with a 
good address or considerable 
eloquence, his study and ap- 
plication will go but little 
way to persuade persons that 








would not lie to save the 
job, so he was summarily dismissed 
and one employed who would say it 
could be built for about fifty thousand, 
which was the least even he would ven- 
ture. It cost between eighty and ninety 
thousand, and very few besides the com- 
mittee are satisfied with it. 

Another church committee appointed 
an architect in spite of his insistence 
that their twenty thousand dollar proj- 
ect would run twenty-two to twenty-five 
thousand. They made proviso that his 
contract would not be signed until they 
had “checked up” his price of three and 
one-half per cent. (without superintend 
ence) with the fees charged by other 
architects. They wrote two other firms. 
The first indifferently replied that they 
would do the work for two and one-half 
per cent., and thereby dismissed the mat- 


ter. The other sent a_ representative 
post-haste who closed a contract at two 
per cent. The church cost thirty-five 


thousand, so it is difficult to see wherein 
was the saving. 

Unfortunately, such a committee builds 
but once and is loth to admit its mis- 
takes. The next committee is allowed 
no way of profiting by the experience 
of its predecessors. It proceeds to make 
the same errors—and the business of the 
professional courtesan goes merrily on. 

But, sneer at and deplore 


he is a competent artist.” 
An English architect, Mr. Edward S. 
Prior, puts it this way: “What with 
keeping in touch with possible clients, 
cajoling those that exist, doing the show 
work of surveyorships, and interviewing 
syndicates, little time can be left for 
even the directorate of that architectural 
‘designing, which is the ostensible 
groundwork of all this business.” 
_ Add of which points to business get 
ting as a necessity. 
Chere must be a beginning to the 
career of every architect. He must, in 
some way, gain his first commissions. 
Fortunately for him, a_ considerable 
amount of work is allotted for reasons 
of simple friendliness, which may be 
taken as further evidence of the fact that 
the owner concerns himself too little 
about the real ability of this to him un 
important factor in his building venture. 
But, unfortunately for his more ad 
vanced confreres, the novice finds rather 
too many ways open to his endeavor. He 
is bound by no irksome “code,” but may 
submit free preliminary sketches ad lib: 
offer complete service at a nominal price, 
or go to almost any length to get the de 
sired award. It seems they will always 
find victims willing to pay for their ex 
perience. True, there are too many older 
men still making use of like tactics. Such 





the “business getting’ as we fr 
may, we cannot deny its ne- 
cessity. Many a draftsman 
of good education, artistic in- 
stincts, marvelous facility of 
expression, and exceptional 
ability as a designer, is still 
not an architect simply be- 
cause he cannot get business. 

It is ever as it was in the 








waste energy cannot be too 
se\ erely criticised—for it is 
wasted in many instances 
There is in New York to 
day a set of nearly complete 
working drawings recently 
submitted by a well-known 
western architect for a four 
hundred thousand dollar hos- 
pital, on the mere chance 
that it might be built. No 
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obligation whatever attaches 
to the owner to give the ar 
chitect aught for the service 
performed. The public can 
have only the utmost con- 
tempt for the work of men 
who themselves place so 
slight a valuation thereon. 

But business men gener- 
ally recognize the value of 
straight-forward commercial 
solicitation. Its use in con- 
nection with commercial building can 
hardly be considered unethical. It is cer- 
tainly just as creditable for an architect 
to be given work by a stranger because of 
the convincing showing made of excellent 
work done as it is to be given a commis- 
sion by a club friend only because of be- 
ing a “good fellow.” 

The working out of the business get 
ting by friendly influence is not always 
satisfactory. Many an architect, espe 
cially in the smaller cities, has too many 
friends who want to directly profit by 
that friendship—friends who are _ too 
likely to say “Why, hang it, old man, 
you surely can’t ask me to pay such a 
price as that. Why, I’m a friend of 
yours, Of course, it’s all right to gouge 
the other fellow, but why stick your 
friends?’ Always the tiresome idea that 
an architect's commission is net, is prac 
tically earned when the job is secured, 
like that of a real estate agent. 

Even the well-disposed booster friend, 
with too great officiousness, often fails 
of his purpose through lack of knowledge 
of the business methods of an architect. 
Such a friend is quite likely to “get it 
all fixed” for an architect to enter a 
competition not in the least attractive, 
and then be disappointed or even “sore” 
at finding his kindly offices undervalued. 

A banker, proud 
of the work of his 
architect, boosted for 
him on all occasions, 
in season and out. 
One day he wrote 
him to come over 
and get the new 
school house work- 
it was practically 
fixed for him. For 








reasons already given, this 
architect was not crazy about 
school house designing, espe- 
cially when the prospect was 
two hundred and fifty miles 
distant. But he knew of the 
influence of the banker, so 
made an appointment with 
the Board and went over, 
only to find a repetition of 
the old story—a lot of nov- 
ices and shysters assembled 
to see who could get the work the cheap- 
est. After three days of effort by the 
architect and his friend, the former re- 
turned home, having spent most of his 
profits from the bank job. 

Getting an architect a “chance at a 
job” is worth about as much to him as 
securing him an opportunity to bet on a 
horse race or buy a ticket in a Danish 
lottery. 

Sut the friend who can induce the 
prospective client to go and call on the 
architect—he is a friend indeed. It is 
an axiom of business that the customer 
who seeks a purchase is a much easier 
conquest than the one who must be 
sought. 

There are many architects who, by 
exercising patience, could learn this to 
advantage and, incidentally, could exact 
more for their services. For, even though 
it may be true that a few good archi- 
tects will offer a cut rate to get a given 
job, yet it is also true that the portion 
of the public which wants good service 
is being brought to understand that, other 
standards lacking, a client for architec 
tural service can well be judged by the 
price he charges. If he is willing to cut 
that price, he is open to suspicion. 

Like the cry against objectionable sen 
sationalism in the daily press, or risque 
situations on the 
stage, this chicanery 
among shyster archi- 
tects is in the hands 
of the public. When 
a client recognizes 
the architect as a 
member of a serious 
profession, the prob- 
lem will at once be 
solved. 
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7aN ecclesiastical archi 
) tecture, to a degree 
perhaps more deeply 
significant than in 
secular work, it may 
be said that an expres 
sion of character is 
the most important 
factor in the design. 
With this there are 
qualities of general 


and of de- 
number of 1m 


conception, 
Considering the vast 


tail 
portant church edifices which are erected 


yearly in this country 


, it is amazing, and 
(for the 


little 
which 
monu- 
day gratification 


architecture) a 
discouraging, to record so few 
are to be seriously considered as 
ments either for present 
or for the edification of posterity. 

The reason for this is by no means 
so obscure as might be supposed, but 
has been overlooked perhaps by reason 
of its peculiarly obvious nature. It is 
not that the architect of today, as differ- 
ing from the master church-builders of 
the past, are technically incapable of de- 
signing churches possessing the signi- 
ficance of those of the past, but rather 
that they are spiritually incapable of con- 
ceiving the spiritual element which must 
enter into ecclesiastical architecture. I 
have said elsewhere* that the training 
of the architect in expressing his thought 
in material forms, has rendered his task 
a difficult one when he is called upon to 
use these as a means and not as an end 

when he must rely for upon 
the significance of the building as a vehi- 
cle for the expression of certain ideas not 
at all architectural, although reached 
through architectural means. ‘“Obvious- 
ly no other type of building calls into 
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play the necessity for expression of the 
spiritual as opposed to the material in 
architectural design to so great a degree 
as the church edifice, and it is, therefore, 
the more to be deplored that so few 
latter-day architects have failed to un- 
derstand the futility of seeking such 
architectural expression by means of 
form without feeling. A meaningless 
assemblage of pointed arches, crocketts, 
Gothic tracery and_ stained-glass win- 
dows, which are architectural forms, or 
tools, will not produce a well-designed 
church edifice with true architectural 
meaning any more than a meaningless 
assemblage of words, which are also 
forms, or tools, will produce a piece of 
literature with any true literary value. 
In none of the arts can expression sig- 
nify anything of consequence unless the 
tools of that art have been directed by 
thought, which is the spiritual element, 
to the end thz* the finished fabric will 
express thought. No painting was great 
by technique alone, no literary master- 
piece by virtue of the words contained 
in it; nor any architectural monument 
solely by reason of the accuracy in mate- 
rial form of its several parts.” 

In this matter of attaining expression 
in church architecture, many have spoken 
of a lack of “idealism” in modern work. 
The lack is rather a lack of “symbolism,” 
for ideals as tremendous and exalting as 
required by a church can be reached only 
by symbolism, literal expression failing 
entirely. 

We have considered the monuments of 
the old master church builders of Europe 
but, in the main, have entirely failed to 
understand them. Having procured the 
brushes and pigments of Titian, we have 
attempted to duplicate one of his mas- 
terpieces, and failing, have accepted or 
deplored the result, according to the de- 
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WEST FRONT OF THE CHAPEL OF THE 
INTERCESSION, NEW YORK. \RCHI 
TECT, BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODIIUE. 


(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL OF 
THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK. ARCHI- 
TECT, BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 
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velopment of our perception. No amount 
of study of “the Gothic style” will enable 
an architect to re-create a cathedral of 
Rouen or Chartres any more than one is 
certain to write even a creditable letter by 
virtue of memorizing the dictionary. It 
is largely because the Gothic style has 
mistakenly been confused in architectural 
efforts, with the Gothic spirit that so few 
modern churches possess any qualities of 
that spiritual significance which should 
be their first essential. That style which 
the great church builders so masterfully 
bent to their uses proved adequate and 
appropriate because it was always reck- 
oned a means of expression, and not an 
end—because it was then regarded in its 
true value as a living, growing organism, 
and not as an archaeological curiosity. 

A homely simile is sometimes illumi- 
nating: the horse is useful only as a liv- 
ing organism, capable of performing cer- 
tain works, and is so regarded, though 
the same beast, carefully stuffed and 
mounted in a museum, though for all 
purposes of superficial study, a perfectly 
good horse, is peculiarly useless. Not- 
withstanding this, our architectural styles 
are, more often than not, blamed for the 
failure of much of our architecture, 
when the blame lies rather with unin- 
telligent use than with unintelligent 
superficial acquaintance. We are ac- 
quainted with many architectural styles, 
but know none, which is not entirely 
incomprehensible when we stop to think 
that any style was the outgrowth of cer- 
tain contemporary ideals, forced and 
usually misapplied when transplanted to 
other lands and other times. 

The foregoing remarks are designed 
entirely to establish a more or less 
vitally defined working viewpoint for the 
study of certain current manifestations 
of church architecture, and not with any 
implication that they constitute a new or 
remarkable discovery. It is intended to 
bring out a certain angle of critical vision 
attuned to those properties of architec- 
ture which may be called the “spiritual” 
as opposed to the “material”—to culti- 
vate observation of what really con- 
stitutes rather than what superficially 
passes for architecture. Having taken 
an apse from this church, a spire from 
that, and a nave from another, but the 


spirit from none, the architect is pain- 
fully surprised when he senses the vague 
impression that the whole is a failure, 
since he has not perceived that church 
architecture cannot be dependent upon 
form alone, be that form never so beau 
tiful or true in itself, 

Throughout the above discussion, how- 
ever, it has been assumed as understood 
that architectural technique should, by all 
means, be as finished and as scholarly as 
the most academic critic could wish 
it has been the intention only to lay 
heavy stress upon the idea that technique 
cannot, from its mere excellence as such, 
produce a lasting architectural monu 
ment, in ecclesiastical design less than in 
any other sort. Furthermore, in what- 
ever architectural style may be selected 
as a medium for expression, and above 
all others, in the Gothic style, no sig 
nificant success is to be expected un 
less that style be regarded, understood 
and developed as a living one. In this 
lies the difference between a_ lifeless 
archaeological rcstoration, and a work 
of creative genius, which will live be 
yond the lifetime of its author. 

Undoubtedly the most notable achieve 
ments in recent ecclesiastical architecture 
in this country are St. Thomas’ Church 
(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, archi 
tects) and the Chapel of the Intercession 
in New York City; the latter designed by 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. In some 
respects the Chapel, which is one of 
Trinity’s churches, is more unique than 
St. Thomas’, though it is neither essential 
or in any way illuminating to say which 
is more to be admired, nor intelligent to 
wish or attempt to do so.* 

A salient characteristic shared by each 
is the peculiar quality of Gothic employed 
for expression—a sort of Gothic at once 
rugged and refined; virile and massive 
without being heavy, and delicate with- 
out being trivial—and essentially schol 
arly without being archaeological. 

In plan, the Chapel of the Intercession, 
which is really a group, is interestingly 
laid out in a partially symmetrical ar- 

*St. Thomas’ Church was described and 
illustrated in The Architectural Record for 
February, 1914, publication of the Chapel of 
the Intercession being deferred until the ac- 


companying set of remarkable photographs 
was obtainable. 
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CHANCEL—CHAPEL OF THE INTER- 

CESSION, NEW YORK. ARCHITECT, 

BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 
(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 





MORNING CHAPEL—CHAPEL OF THE IN- 
TERCESSION, NEW YORK. ARCHI- 
TECT, BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 
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rangement, the chapel itself naturally 
dominating, and a parish-house and rec- 
tory lying beyond, disposed about two 
sides of a charming cloister enclosing a 
green garth or lawn. The site, though 
terraced level, rises above the street to 
a noticeable elevation at the entrance 
front of the chapel on Broadway, while 
the up-grade of 155th Street brings the 
rectory to the street level. The group 
occupies (he southwest corner of Broad- 
way and 155th Street, in a part of the 
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uptown cemetery long connected with 
Trinity, and the location and conditions 
are such that there is an unusually effec- 
tive background of large trees of con 
siderable age. 

Irom its location there are three dis- 
tinct aspects from which the group is to 
be studied, apart from its long direct 
elevation. [rom a point directly in front 
of the end of the chapel—the entrance 
on Broadway—there looms up a rugged 
mass, sitting solidly on its terrace, yet 
seeming also to mount upward. In some 
respects it recalls a similar aspect of the 
Pittsburg Baptist Church, of Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson,* though of a char- 
acter even more virile and rugged. Apart 
from its mass, the detail is admirable in 
its disposition and strongly personal 
handling—a sort of Gothic not at all to 
be thought of as a “dead” style, but here 
seeming to be amazingly alive in its 
cursive freedom and _ robust fulness. 
Perhaps it is because Mr. Goodhue has 
handled it idiomatically—has not merely 
mastered the grammar, but the vital col 
loquialisms of his style that this detail 
of this Intercession Chapel is sO buoy 
antly appropriate, so blythely graceful, 
and withal so masterfully adequate. 

This aspect of the chapel from its en- 
trance front does not disclose the tower, 
vet carries with its massive mounting 
buttresses a perfectly sufficient impres- 
sion of height. 

The interesting disposition of the 
group as a whole—the skilfully informal 
assemblement of the chapel, its tower and 
the rectory become apparent in the pros- 
pect to be had looking up 155th Street. in 
a southwesterly direction, though the 
composition, from my personal point of 
view, has not seemed as happy as the 
aspect of the group from the up-hill van 
tage-point, looking down 155th Street in 
a southeasterly direction. 

In the first there is, of course, the in 
terest of the chapel end, but a relation of 
the tower to the whole not quite so happy 
as in the second, and the fléche on the 
southwest corner of the tower does not 
entirely explain itself. The old retain 
ing wall of this corner of the cemetery 
was kept as it was, and is somewhat in 


*The Architectural Record, September, 1912 
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NORTH TRANSEPT AND CHANCEL—CHAPEL OF 
THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK. ARCHI- 
TECT, BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


(Cram, Coodhue & Ferguson.) 











SOUTH AISLE—CHAPEL OF THE IN- 
TERCESSION, NEW YORK ARCHI- 
TECT, BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 





VIEW TOWARDS PULPIT AND NUNS 
GALLERY—CHAPEL OF THE INTER 
CESSION, NEW YORK \RCHITECT, 
BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE 


(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 








DETAIL OF PULPIT—CHAPEL OF THE 
INTERCESSION, NEW YORK. ARCHI- 
rECT, BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 


(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson.) 
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evidence on the north and west sides, 
with a breach on the west to admit the 
stairway to the main entrance. 

In the prospect of the group from the 
up-hill end, there is an effect entirely 
charming and remarkably diverse and in- 
teresting. Tl irst there is the rectory, with 
all the dignified and mellow domesticity 
of a time-hallowed English country- 
house, and beyond it the higher gable of 
the Parish House. The rectory details 
are carried out with that careless in- 
formality that is the essence of art, and 
not only those parts which are beautiful- 
ly carved, but the plain members as well, 
the leaded casements and quaint fenes- 
tration conspire to effect a delightful 
whole. In the wall connecting the rec- 
tory with the chapel, four traceried open- 
ings give glimpses of the cloister garth 
within, while the east end of the chapel 
rises impressively above it. 

Here there seems to be a better mass- 
ing than from the down-hill viewpoint- 
the rectory takes its right relation with 
the chapel and parish house, and the 
tower seems more happily in tune with 
the group as a whole. There is no feel- 
ing that any part of it is disconnected 
from any other part. The wing at the 
base of the tower, occupied within by the 
choir vestry, seems to break any impres- 
sion of too great length in the group, and 
its mullioned oriel window forms an ef- 
fective incident in detail. The tower, a 
great square, massive Norman affair, is 
distinctly unique in Mr. Goodhue’s dar 
ing application of a French Gothic fléche, 
terminated in metal, and rising above the 
severe battlemented top of the tower it- 
self. The tall bell-deck windows are as 
strong in contrasting effect as the design 
of the tower, and from this point of view 
there is an added merit in that the chapel 
appears to be in a relatively low position. 
From the front direct elevation, or front 
three-quarter aspect, the mass and height 
of the chapel nave seem to dwarf the 
tower in a rather irrational manner, con- 
sidering that the tower is by no means 
lacking in proper actual relative altitude 
and strength. 

Seen above the tree-tops from some 
distance further up 155th Street, the tow- 
er and its strange fléche, especially when 
silhouetted against a lurid sunset sky, 
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take on a peculiar air of romance, stimu- 
lating the imagination as few buildings 
in New York may be said to do. And 
this romantic suggestion is amplified by 
the essentially picturesque grouping of 
the whole, with its seemingly infinite di- 
versity of fenestration and its quaint 
congerté ot roots. 

The chapel within does not belie the 
character of its exterior in points of in- 
dividuality, and effects an expression, as 
well, of that spiritual side of architecture, 
the symbolism of an ecclesiastical ideal, 
which was brought out earlier in this ar- 
ticle. There is a good deal of color, 
especially in the painted wooden ceiling, 
but it is carefully studied “polychrome 
Gothic” conceived in ample knowledge 
not only of its possibilities but of its limi- 
tations. It is possible to apply so much 
color that an effect of monotony results, 
but here such color as was used has been 
very judiciously applied, and for the at- 
tainment of certain well-defined and 
thoroughly understood characteristics. 
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The woodwork, carved in a vein of 
true craftsmanship, and reflecting a 
craftsman’s joy in the wood he used and 
the tool he plied, goes far toward the 
achievement of true architectural expres- 
sion throughout the interior, wherein the 
architect has brought to bear those com- 
bined qualities of architect and artist 
which have enabled him to stamp his 
work as not only unique among others of 
its kind, but entirely personal and in- 
dividual to him. In the entire design of 
the chapel the Gothic style has been 
handled with a cursive freedom betoken- 
ing on the part of the architect that at- 
tribute of genius which knows no fear, 
and one feels, without pausing to define 
or analyze the impression, that Mr. Good- 
hue worked in the Gothic style, not with 
it—that he was inspired more by its spirit 
than its form, using it freely yet reverent- 
ly, and simply because it was of all styles 
the most adapted to the expression of 
the ideas and the ideals which he wished 
to symbolize. 
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Architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
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T IS KARE in the practice 
of an architect that the 
completed result of a 
project which was con 
ceived in an impulse of 
enthusiasm conforms 
so closely to the ori- 
ginal sketch as was the 
case with the group of 
service buildings on 
the private estate of 

Mr. August A. Busch. A description of 

them would be incomplete without some 

reference to their conception and the 
manner in which the owner's brief in 
structions were given. 

\While in the architect's office, Mr. 
Busch, discussing other work, noticed 
some foreign photographs within his 
reach, and began looking at them without 
losing a jot of the business on hand. 
“ing c- with characteristic enthusiasm, 

held up a copy of one of the pictu- 
resque portals of the City of Rothenburg, 

exclaiming, “Here is so: Se Pon I like. I 

want you to build mea Bauernhof with 

a main entrance in this style.” He 

plained that a Bauernhof was a group 

of farm buildings around an enclosure, 


ARCHITECTS 


C. KLIPSTEIN 


very often seen in Germany, and that he 
wished to have all the service buildings 
for his estate built in this manner, pro- 
viding for the housing of about eighteen 
cows and twenty horses. 

A model dairy, a large coach-house, 
spacious garage and dwellings for at 
least five families and room for unmar- 
ried chauffeurs were also required. He 
further expressed the wish of being able 
to see his horses as soon as he entered 
the archway, which was achieved by the 
long line of doors in the stable facing 
the court. 

With these instructions, the architects 
proceeded to study out a plan, borrowing 
freely from the quaint half-timber work 

Nuremberg and Rothenburg and for- 
warded their first solution of the prob- 
lem in the form of a main floor plan and 
a hastily prepared perspective to the 
owner at his summer home. 

Much to their delight and somewhat 
to their surprise, the sketches were re 
turned approved, the owner commenting 
that the perspective was a perfect por- 
trayal of the picture he had in mind when 
giving his description of a real German 
Bauernhof. 
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The estate consists of about 200 acres 
of richly wooded land in the most pictu- 
resque section of St. Louis County, about 
twelve miles from the city of St. Louis, 
on the Gravois Road. This once formed 
the southern half of U. S. Grant’s farm, 
from which he enlisted as Lieutenant in 
the Fourth Missouri at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, only a few miles distant in the di- 
rection of the Mississippi River. ‘“Hard- 
scrable,” the old log cabin wherein the 
young Lieutenant and his bride began 
housekeeping, still stands on the premises 
as a memorial. 

From a glance at this plan, the reader 
will see how the various buildings join 
for the convenience of operating, and 
where no connection is essential, the op- 
portunity is always embraced to divide 
with a solid brick wall for fire protection. 
The walls are 13-inch and 18-inch brick 
walls, with Portland cement rough-cast 
on the outside. The roof is of a red 
shingle tile and half timber is 


the oak 
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slightly stained and oiled. All projecting 


eaves have the softits between the 
brackets painted a_ strong vermilion, 
which lends a bit of color in a fore 
shortened view and gives perceptible 


warmth to the shadows. 

On entering by the small arch, at the 
right of the main gate, you pass the 
office, which has an attractive fire-place 
built of boulders taken from the premises, 
the ceiling being finished with cross 
beams and the main beams terminating 
over grotesque bosses. This room, how 
ever, is not at present filling the functions 
for which is was built, for the owner's 
youngest son took immediate possession 


of it for his “Club,” and the office is 
now found in one of the apartment 
rooms. 


In the two floors above and in the ad 
joining building are four apartments, 
each having separate court and rear 
entrances, also stairs for each apartment 
to laundries in the basement. Each 
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BEDROOM ABOVE CLUBROOM—THE “BAUERNHOF,” ON THE ESTATE OF AUGUST A 
BUSCH, NEAR ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Klipstein & Rathmann, Architects. 


CLUBROOM—THE “BAUERNHOF,” ON THE ESTATE OF AUGUST A. BUSCH, NEAR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Klipstein & Rathmann, Architects. 
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DWELLINGS—THE “BAUERNHOF,” ON THE ESTATE OF AUGUST A. BUSCH, NEAR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Klipstein & Rathmann, Architects. 
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apartment is complete, with kitchen, bath 
room, sitting rooms and one or more 
bed rooms. Under the last apartment is 
located a heating plant, which is entirely 
cut off by fire proof construction. 

Continuing along the flag stone walk 
which surrounds the wood block paved, 
court, one reaches the main entrance of 
the coach house, which is flanked by 
large wrought-iron lamps. This room is 
44 feet by 60 feet, and 42 feet high, with 
walls laid in two shades of mottled brown 
brick, the paneling laid in herring-bone 
design with a four foot dado of green 
enamel brick. The great height and size 
of this room and the ornamental brick 
wall treatment make it the most impres- 
sive of the group. 

From this room you enter a spacious 
carriage wash and a smaller harness 
wash room, both lined with white enamel 
brick and equipped with the most modern 
plumbing. A harness room, a hostler’s 
lounging room, a saddle room and two 


box stalls surround the harnessing space. 
All are provided with an abundance of 
light and so located that the harnessing 
or saddling of horses can be done most 
conveniently and with the fewest possible 
steps. 

This gives into the main horse stable, 
which is 20 feet wide and 116 feet long, 
containing sixteen stalls. The troughs are 
provided with unique water supply de- 
vices, by which each horse is automat- 
ically supplied with fresh water every 
half hour, of any temperature de 
sired by the stable master. The supply 
comes from the bottom of the drink- 
ing trough, and thus any dust or 
feed on top of the water is carried off by 
the over-flow. At the other end of the 
stable is found the farm building used 
for storing service carts and wagons. 
The feed room for the preparation of 
fodder for the cows is also located here. 
The cow barn adjoining as well as the 
horse stable has a buff enamel brick 
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CHAUFFEUR’S LODGE—THE “BAUERNHOF,” ON THE ESTATE OF AUGUST A. BUSCH, 
NEAR ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Klipstein & Rathmann, Architects. 








EAST WALK, LOOKING NORTH—THE “BAUERNHOF,” ON THE ESTATE OF AUGUST A. 
BUSCH, NEAR ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Klipstein & Rathmann, Architects. 


DWELLINGS—THE “BAUERNHOF,” ON THE ESTATE OF AUGUST A. BUSCH, 
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dado with a green enamel belt course 
above, and the remaining walls to ceilings 
are faced with light brown brick. The 
single stalls, also the box stalls for cows 
with calves, are all paved with cork brick. 
Che drinking water for the cows is also 
arranged to be supplied at any tempera 
ture in concrete troughs. Providing cows 
with warm drinking water in winter is 
recommended by experts, in preference 
to adopting the more common practice of 
having low ceilings in order to keep the 
cows warm during the cold spells. 

\djoining the cow barn, but with no 
door connecting, is a modern sanitary 
dairy. A small screened window is used 
to pour the milk through into a container 
from which it passes over the cooler into 
the milk cans. These, when full, are 
placed in the refrigerator. The dairy is 
provided with all the necessary modern 
dairy apparatus, the entire walls and win- 
dow jambs are laid up in white enamel 
brick, and the corners and bases have 
sanitary coves. 

An interesting groin vaulted passage, 
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ornamented with grotesque carved bosses, 
separates this group from the garage 
which you next enter. The garage is 
77 feet long by 27 feet wide with two 
spacious recesses, one used for oil room 
and the other provided with work 
benches. The walls are laid in a light 
brown brick with green enamel dado. 
The ornamental brick treatment of the 
end walls, the vaulted ceiling and the 
red tile floor make this one of the hand- 
somest rooms of the group. In keeping 
with the completeness of all departments 
of this estate, the garage has an elaborate 
oil storage installation, a pressure tank 
equipment for inflating tires, washing 
devices, and capacious lockers, etc. 

We now come to the last building of 
the group, a small half-timber dwelling 
containing a four-room apartment on 
each floor, where dwell the unmarried 
chauffers. The heavy stone wall connect- 
ing this building with the main entrance 
has considerable fissure stone in its outer 
face, the sienna coloring of which con- 
tributes greatly to its appearance of age. 
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By Harriet T. Bottomley 


Photographs by Julian Buckly 


NQUESTIONABLY, the 
hilly North Shore, 
overlooking the 
Sound and the high- 
lands of Connecticut 
beyond, is the most 
beautiful part of 
Long Island. On the 
crest of a hill, com- 
manding a series of 
views varying in 

character from rolling lawns to the south 
to a panoramic expanse of blue water and 
hilly horizon line to the north is Killen- 
worth, the new home of George D. Pratt, 

Esq., designed by Trowbridge and Ack- 
erman. 

Country life on this part of the island 
has, in its development, followed lines 
very similar to country life in England. 
Here we have a fertile, well-cultivated 
land, with a moderate climate, where 
every form of outdoor sport is possible. 
Under like conditions the English have 
spent centuries in developing their homes 
for the enjoyment of country life, and 
their efforts have achieved for them the 
most comfortable and livable houses in 
the world. It was most natural, there- 
fore, that the owners of Killenworth 
should have chosen for the style of their 
new house the informal early English 
Renaissance. 

Killenworth is remarkable among 
American country houses because of the 
signal success its designers have achieved 
in the sympathetic interpretation of the 
style in which it is built. Both from the 
artistic and from the practical point of 
view the house is deserving of much ad- 
miration. Few early English dwellings 
in America, of any material, have been 
sincere and unaffected and suited to the 
life and tastes of their up-to-date Ameri- 








can owners ; fewer still of cut stone have 
been successful. American architects as 
a rule, have been more felicitous in their 
use of other styles and other materials. 
Yet where could we turn more logically 
to look for a prototype of the homelike 
country house than to England? 

Entering the grounds of Killenworth 
one turns from the main road and passes 
through two fine gates of wrought iron. 
The house is visible from this point. An 
informal long, low gabled structure of 
gray stone, lying along and following 
the contour of the hill top. Proceeding 
up the “S’’-shaped drive, one passes the 
house at some distance, and by a grad- 
ual incline returns around the side of 
the hill to the fore court. Driving along 
this lane through handsome trees, one 
catches now and then a glimpse of the 
water and, at the turn of the road, the 
rolling hills and lovely gardens spread 
out—an ideal setting for the house. If 
the approach is made by night, the way 
is lighted by lanterns placed along the 
edge of the drive. It is interesting to 
note that these charming lanterns, rather 
oriental in their design, have been set 
very low, so as not to shine in the eyes 
of the passerby, and reflectors have been 
placed beneath the Japanese hoods that 
send the light on to the road and prevent 
it from blinding the motorist or driver. 
This detail strikes the keynote of Killen- 
worth, comfort. Comfort, simplicity and 
livableness form the chord upon which 
this harmonious dwelling has been built 
up. 

For many years Mr. Pratt had lived 
on this very hill-top. When he decided 
to build a permanent, fireproof dwelling, 
he knew the site and the exact require- 
ments of his life there as few prospective 
owners do. Not wishing to lose a single 
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PLAN OF KILLENWORTH, RESIDENCE OF GEORGE D. PRATT, ESQ., AT GLEN COVE, L. I 

lrowbridge & Ackerman, Architects 

opportunity of making the new house as__ particular spot would necessitate the use 
perfect as might be, he invited his archi- of different levels. 
tects to occupy the old one during part The shape of the plan is unusual and 
of the summer before it was pulled down is the outgrowth of the intelligent con- 
that they might become familiar with the sideration of what might be called the | 
special conditions of the site. This gave accidental features of the problem, the 
them an invaluable and most unusual op- practical working out of the physical 
portunity of studying and actually expe- characteristics of the site. In the fin | 
riencing the possibilities and limitations ished house the irregular plan, the 
of their problem. delightful angles, the varying heights, 

Certain difficulties and certain rare op- and the play of light and shade are | 
portunities made the problem a very in- all the result of the happy blending of ‘ 
teresting one. The crest of the hill, be- actual requirements and a real love } 
cause of the splendid panoramic view of beauty. The picturesque quality is 


over the water and the hills beyond, as absolutely honest and free from affec 
well as the cool breezes that swept over tation. 

it in summer, was unquestionably the The house was designed for winter as 
place for the house. The grade levels, well as summer use. It had to be as cool 
the prevailing breezes and the water view’ and inviting as possible when the ther 
were the three factors that determined mometer was soaring at its highest, and 
the ground plan of the house. The land warm and cozy in zero weather. The 
sloped steeply away to the south and_ prevailing winds in Summer on Long 
east from the selected site, and the Island come from the south. If the 
grades for the new house presented rooms were to be pleasant in Summer 
many difficulties. Under the circum- this wind must blow through the main 
stances, to build a large house on this ones, at least, especially through the en- 
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closed porch, the living room and the 
principal bedrooms. The superb view of 
the Sound to the north was also espe- 
cially to be desired in the very same 
rooms where the south wind and the 
sunlight were most needed. The wing 
that contains the porch, living room, and 
principal bedrooms runs east and west, 
and these apartments opening through to 
the north and south, are cheerful, sun- 
shiny and airy, and also command the 
full view of the water. 

The treatment of the grade levels is 
hard to grasp from the plan. The serv- 
ice wing to the left of the entrance runs 
two stories below the main body of the 
house. The exposure of this wing per- 
mits the full benefit of sun and breeze. 
Its own blank north wall screens it from 
the house, and the high wall around the 
service court completely cuts it off from 
the garden. A third wing contains the 
dining-room. This room commands a su- 
perb water view through a lovely vista of 
trees. 
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PLAN OF GROUNDS AT KILLENWORTH, RESIDENCE OF GEORGE D. PRATT ESQ., AT 


GLEN COVE, L. I. 


kerman, Architects. 


The servants’ wing was not the only 
thing to be screened, nor the only bit of 
successful screening done on the place. 
On a hill near Killenworth, on the high- 
est point on the Pratt Estate, is the wa- 
ter tower that supplies several houses. It 
could not, therefore, although utterly out 
of keeping with the new house, be pulled 
down or changed. To screen this from 
the main part of the house, a heavy plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs was set out on 
the side of the hill leading to the tower. 
In front of this planting was placed a 
smal! stone tea house, overlooking both 
the Sound and the rolling hills of the 
park, backing toward the water tower 
and facing the house. Along the ridge 
running between the house and the tea 
house runs a terrace, from both ends of 
which flights of sandstone steps lead 
down into a garden, where there is a 
lovely oblong pool. This pool is on axis 
with the porch above. Although the 
house is so irregular in plan the impres- 
sion it gives is one of perfect unity. 
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The stone of which the house is built 
is a seamfaced granite from Massachu- 
setts. It is of a warm grey color and a 
delightful texture that are rarely found 
in this kind of stone. The general effect 
is varied by warm splashes of color that 
give a play of varying golden tones over 
the surface. The roof is of dull green 
slate laid in graduated courses and 1s 
thicker near the eaves and gutters. 

The planting at Kiilenworth, designed 
by the landscape architect, Mr. James L. 
Greenleaf, is in perfect harmony with the 
architecture and has been done with skill 
and taste. It is difficult to believe that 
the house was finished just one year ago. 
Masses of box at each side of the en- 
trance—(really wonderful box—one bush 
is said to be seventeen feet across and 
was brought all the way from South Car- 
olina), tall cedars, rows of large linden 
trees, and shrubs of various kinds, give 
the house that air of belonging to the 
land, of having watched the green things 
spring up about it, that seems character- 
istic of an English country house. The 
position of each plant has been carefully 
chosen from the point of view of design 
and effect. 

Although Killenworth is a large house 
it is, within and without, distinctly do- 
mestic. Because of the irregularity of 
the plan, the fagade gives no idea of the 
size of the house. Three gables across 
the front rise above three generous Tu- 
dor bay windows. In the centre is the 
main entrance from which there is a 
lovely view of trees and lawn in the dis- 
tance, and in the foreground a sunken 
lawn with enclosing stone balustrade and 
fountain. One is here introduced to the 
blending of Renaissance and mediaeval 
details so characteristic of the whole 
house. The mouldings purposely are 
made slightly crude and heavily undercut, 
and the triglyphs flattened. In Killen- 
worth, the architects used details from 
many characteristic English periods: 
Gothic, Tudor, Jacobean and Georgian. 
The most delightful English houses owe 
their unique charm to this admixture of 
styles which has given them a feeling of 
growth, development and age. They are 
more than architectural creations, they 
have personality. 


Into this house the essence of such En- 
glish charm has been infused, and it is 
thus freed from the monotony so apt to 
creep into a building of any distinctive 
style. French or Italian influence has 
been studiously avoided. Though all the 
Renaissance architecture of the three 
countries originated from the same mod- 
els, the adaptation of them in England 
was distinctly different—more vigorous 
and naive. This appreciation of the spir- 
it of English design, more than anything 
else has made Killenworth the harmoni 
ous house it is. No attempt has been 
made accurately to copy anything, any 
where. It is true that one ceiling in the 
house is an exact replica of an old one, 
and there are bits of carving which are 
nearly exact copies, but the effect has 
been gained through insight into the in 
fluences that formed the English design 
England is a land “stubborn of change.” 
When the Renaissance superseded Goth- 
ic, the details were slow to change—the 
workmen were loath to give up orna 
ment with which they were familiar for 
new designs from strange lands across 
the channel. 

Over the main entrance is a cartouche 
of fine design and strong modelling, from 
which may be disentangled the initials 
of the owner. The front door opens into 
a small vaulted vestibule, very simple, al- 
most plain in treatment. 

This lack of ornament was _ delib- 
erate—the visitor is unconsciously 
led into the house by the feel- 
ing that the real interest is beyond. 
The marble with which the walls are 
lined is very soft and lovely in finish and 
color. Its dull surface in no way sug- 
gests the hotel or apartment house mar- 
ble of high polish. The handsome grilles 
of the radiators are particularly worthy 
of note. 

On one side of the front door, on the 
same level, is the kitchen, and on the 
other is a charming little Georgian recep- 
tion room, whose details, because of the 
low ceiling, are finer and flatter than 
those found in any typical Georgian 
models. As the necessary result of the 
grade levels, the front door is almost a 
full story lower than the ground floor of 
the main body of the house. An enclosed 
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Staircase leads up to the’ square hall 
above. The ceiling in this hall is de- 
signed in the spirit of the early English 
work. The panelling and larger subdivi 
sions are English in character, while the 
ornamentation shows Italian influence. It 
is an original design by the architects for 
this particular place. 

The woodwork all through the house 
is exceptionally good. The walls of the 
dining-room are panelled throughout in 
English and American oak. The gnarled 
pieces of English wood are very beauti 
ful and the finish is admirable—every 
groove has been tooled and rubbed down 
by hand till the wood glows from be- 
neath the surface through the patine. An 
effort has been made to give the finish 
of the woodwork the charm of the an- 
tique by removing sharp edges which 
give a mechanical quality to so much in- 
door work. The ceiling in this room is 
an exact reproduction of one in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, originally in 
Sir Paul Pindar’s house, but suits the 
room as if it had been specially designed 
for it. Every detail of furniture and 
materials has been carefully chosen with 
reference to the general color effect. 

The glass all through the house is most 
interesting. The main body of the win- 
dows is made of small heavily leaded 
rectangles of clear glass, and set in them, 
like precious jewels in many colors, are 
bits of stained glass brought from Eu- 
rope by the owners. 

The woodwork in the living room is 


also very fine. It is a charming dull 
fawn-colored butternut with almost no 
polish. The walls are covered with a 


woven material of violet blue and soft 
gold tone. The color effect in this room 
is most lovely. The lighting fixtures re- 
peat the prevailing mulberry tint in their 
crystal hangings. All the fixtures in the 
house were designed by Caldwell. They 
are of beaten iron, gilded in part. Those 
in the dining-room are of a Jacobean de- 
sign of strap work in silver. The mantel 
in the living room, of Hauteville marble, 
was detailed in the architect’s office, 
and after it was carved every surface and 
edge was rubbed down by hand, to take 
away the rawness of the mechanical fin- 
ish. Personal interest is felt in every 
detail. The backs of the fireplaces, for 
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instance, are lined with briquettes laid in 
attractive diagonal and diamond patterns. 

The Georgian morning room, painted 
cream white, is one of the most livable 
and charming rooms in Killenworth. It 
is gay and bright and the walls are hung 
with sunny pictures by Friesicke and by 
Miller. The paintings, prints and water 
colors through the house add much to its 
personal charm. Just beyond the morn 
ing room is the study, a man’s room, 
wainscoted in dark wood with beamed 
ceiling and animal’s heads and sporting 
prints upon the walls. 

The hall outside this room leads into 
the service wing, containing bedrooms on 
the level of the first floor of the main 
body of the house, and below them more 
bedroms, and still lower down, the laun- 
dry, boiler rooms, a small garage, and 
storage rooms, a_ refrigeration plant, 
kitchen work rooms, and two large boil- 
ers, machinery for the gas, vacuum clean- 
er and elevator. These rooms have been 
kept very free from the overhead pipes 
which in most are a necessary 
evil. Here, because of the low level of 
the boilers, they could be sunk in a spe- 
cial tunnel in the unexcavated portion, 
below the main house. The principal 
rooms of the first floor are heated by in- 
direct coils with thermostatic regulation, 
while the second floor has radiators hid 
den behind grilles. 

Climbing the stairs, we reach the log- 
gia that opens off the study. This log- 
gia and the various doors opening from 
the house into the south terrace have 
been placed with reference to entertain- 
ing a number of people. The circulation 
about the music room has been particu 
larly well thought out and the entrances 
have been arranged so that the music 
could be enjoyed from the terrace. This 
room is the only one in the house not de- 
signed by the architects. It was executed 
under separate contract by an English 
decorator, who has made a special study 
of Adam decoration. The loggia near 
the music room is opposite the rectangu- 
lar stone tea house and repeats its arches 
in the general proportions of its three 
openings. The two are connected by 
stone fiagged walks, running the length 
of the south terrace and crossed by oth- 
ers leading to the various doors of the 
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house, to the porch and the garden be- 
low. The irregular slabs of stone of 
which these paths are made come from 
the same quarries as the stone of the 
house. 

The enclosed porch is really an out 
door room, screened and open on three 
sides. It is cool and bright, the walls 
being of stone and the ceiling plastered, 
with the furniture of wicker. 

Here on the south terrace the feeling 
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of unity in the conception of the house 
and its surroundings is very marked. 
Although the plan of Killenworth is so 
irregular one feels everywhere that all 
the parts are unusually well arranged 
with reference to one another, and that 
the plan is held together by the logical 
development of the existing conditions. 
It is thus the true expression of the life 
of its owner and as such reaches a high 
point in domestic architecture. 








































AN OLD PRINCIPLE REAFFIRMED 


By W. A. Nichols 


With the development of certain reso- 
lutions passed at the last meeting of the 
Trustees of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, that foundation will resem- 
ble the great English Cathedral founda- 
tions more than any other in America. 

Of first importance among. these, 
is the decision to proceed at once 
with the erection of the nave of 
the Cathedral. Who should design 
and superintend in the capacity of con- 
sulting architect has been for some 
months past a disputed point, but not so 
widely disputed or so acrimoniously de- 
bated as current newspapers would give 
the casual reader to imagine. From cer- 
tain quarters there has been opposition 
to the designs and plans of Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, of the architectural firm 
of Cram and Ferguson, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, the reason, though covert, 
being not the less apparent: Mr. Cram 
persists in reproducing the traditional 
viewpoint of the Church Catholic rather 
than the modernist idea of the so-called 
liberal school. The approval of Mr. 
Cram’s drawings was almost unanimous 
in the Board of Trustees, whole final 
dictum is absolute; and it has been en- 
acted to employ Mr. Cram to submit 
plans for the nave, which will cost in 
the neighborhood of a million dollars. 
The plans will follow the general lines 
and ideas of the drawings already sub- 
mitted and approved. 

Similarly, at a recent meeting of the 
Cathedral League, which organization 
contains men representing practically the 
whole Episcopal Diocese of New York, 
it was decided to begin building opera- 
tions. As Bishop Greer said in his ad- 
dress to the League, the time for talking 
has gone by, the time to act has arrived, 
and the beginning of fall should see 
work under way. 

Mr. Cram stated that, instead of build- 
ing from without to within, the plan to 
be adopted at this cathedral was re- 
versed—that is to say, a certain idea of 


Cevotion and its exemplification in the 
form and genius of the cathedral would 
be the starting point. This idea will 
regulate the design of the interior of the 
nave, In line and material then, this will 
be the nucleus of the nave, and logically 
following—of course developed accord- 
ing to strict architectural rule and stand- 
ard—will the great building take shape. 

This means, therefore, that primary 
importance is not to be placed on the 
lines of the exterior of the building, but 
that, as it grows, each buttress used, pil- 
lar and pilaster as needed, will fall norm- 
ally and naturally into its place, harmoni- 
ously component parts of an ecclesiastical 
cosmic whole. This was the idea of the 
early Christian churches, from the time 
of Alexander Severus all through medi- 
aeval cathedral builders. 

At present no work will be done on 
the transept or the great central tower or 
two corner towers or the front elevation 
of the Cathedral. 

As one of the members of the League 
was able to report pledges running up 
into thousands towards the erection of 
homes for the Residentiary Canons, it 
was ordered that Mr. Cram be requested 
to prepare plans for such; and the north- 
west corner of the Cathedral Close has 
been set aside for this colony. The first 
house to be erected is that for Canon 
Jones, the Canon-Bursar of the Cathe- 
dral Foundation. 

These, according to the present idea, 
will be individual houses rather than 
in college form as is more or less com 
mon at English Cathedrals. 

Thus the Cathedral Foundation at 
Morningside Heights, as now _ pro 
vided by enactment of the Trustees, is 
to include the Cathedral proper,— 
Chapels, the high altar, chancel and 
nave,—Episcopal residence, the Deanery, 
St. Faith’s Home for the training and 
residence of deaconesses, the Choir 
School and homes of the Canons in resi- 
dence. 
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The Domestic Work of E. L. Lutyens. 

Houses and Gardens. By FE. L. Lutyens 
Described and Criticised by Lawrence Weaver. 
London: Country Life Press 

“Architecture is the most vital of the 
arts with which we have to do.” With 
this eminently true and timely observa- 
tion as a text, Mr. Weaver sets forth, with 
his characteristic charm of manner, in the 
volume under discussion to describe appre- 
ciatively and critically the work of Mr. 
Lutyens, who has contributed so materially 
n recent years to the betterment of Eng- 
lish domestic architecture. 

\t the very beginning of the preface at- 
tention is called to the recent remark of 
a non-British critic to the effect that “the 
domestic architecture of Great Britain to- 
day is not only a finer thing than that of 
any other country, but better than that 
of any period of history.” Whether or not 
the reader is disposed either to dispute the 
truth of this “large claim” or to coincide 
wholly with its letter and spirit, a claim 
full large though it be strictly limited to 
domestic work, it is undeniable that there 
is much of absorbing interest in the recent 
productions of English housebuilders and 
much to be learned from a careful study 
of their achievement. Of none of the 
architects is this more signally true than 
of E. L. Lutyens. 

Should any one object to Mr. Weaver's 
alluding with some _ satisfaction to the 
favorable criticism of contemporary British 
domestic architecture just noted they can- 
10t fail to admire, at the same time, the 
complete candor he displays in going on to 
say that “in the larger field of civic build- 
ings and in the planning of towns, in the 
exercise of the Grand Manner, Great 
3ritain lags deplorably.” “The very indi- 


vidualism,” he continues, “that is expressed 
so intimately in domestic building may be 
a handicap to us as a people when we come 
to deal with schemes of a municipal or 
national sort. Our street architecture from 
that point of view is too often a confused 
expression of unrelated eclecticisms.” 
* * * “We turn, therefore, with refresh- 
ment * * * to the field where individual 
taste may find its just expression in build- 
ing without running the risk of destroying 
a neighbor by unhappy contrast—to the 
country house.” 

The author then bids our attention to 
the general question of design and the 
wisdom of looking on each succeeding 
architectural style as, in its way, the just 
expression of its generation. “As the in- 
heritors of a great tradition,” he reminds 
us, that “we are at liberty to ransack the 
centuries for the architectural expression 
which best represents our outlook on life 
and manners.” “To choose any one mo- 
ment in the centuries and claim for it an 
essential rightness of inspiration to be de- 
nied the others” is unreasonable. Right- 
ness in modern design, he adds, “can best 
be shown by the wise handling of these 
varying motifs, by the absorption of their 
essentials, and by a fresh expression of the 
chosen outlook in the same language, but 
in new phrases. Architecture can no more 
invent a new style than literature can cre- 
ate a new language.” Guided by tradition, 
therefore, and stimulated by the fresh 
needs of the day and generation in which 
he works, the modern architect sets his 
skill to solving “new problems with old 
materials” and creating new compositions 
from the same elements. 

It is because Mr. Lutyens has achieved 
signal success in many modes of expres- 
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sion that Mr. Weaver deems his work es- 
pecially worthy of close study. For this 
valuable faculty of adapting honored tra- 
dition to the needs of his own generation 
and because his influence “is good, strong 
and increasing” the author has felt that 
a volume devoted to the explanation and 
critical appreciation of Mr. Lutyens’ per- 
formance was timely and appropriate, an 
opinion with which architects generally, 
both in England and America, will thor 
oughly coincide 

As its title indicates, Mr. Weaver's book 


is distinctly a book of houses and gar 


dens and from first to last they are set 
before us with so much of his wonted 
analytical felicity and facility of expres 


that the pleasure of perusal, quite 
apart from the valuable informatory and 
critical matter contained in the i 
greatly intensified. The illustrations 
always a most desirable and suggestive 
feature to architects, are many and singu- 
larly excellent, as we should expect them 
to be in a publication issued by the Coun 


sion 


pages, 1s 


try Life Press. 
The Introduction, starting with a very 
brief biographical notice tracing the 


sources of Mr. Lutyens’ early inspiration, 
affords a summary disclosing the growth 
of his genius, and this continuous develop 
ment of feeling and personality up to the 
most recent phases of his_ professional 
career may be plainly followed, as the 
scheme of the book has been planned with 
special reference to presenting a chrono- 
logical point of view. As might be in- 
ferred, the consideration of Mr. Lutyens’ 
own work incidentally involves a review 
of the general state of English architec- 
ture and its development during the last 
five and twenty years, the period covered 
by his most significant practice. Among 
the formative influences of his style must 
be mentioned the early inspiration he drew 
from the work of Norman Shaw and Philip 
Webb, from the former of whom he ac- 
quired elasticity of design while from the 
latter came the incentive that led to his 
rapidly increasing mastery of materials and 
their influence on form. 

His outlook had its starting point in 
what might be called the picturesque man- 
ner and one of his first buildings, Mun- 
stead Corner, displays walls of stone with 
an upper story of half-timber. Another 
house, built a few years later, showed the 
same method of construction, but he soon 
abandoned the use of half-timber, which 
has little real meaning in a country where 
most of the timber has to be imported. It 
is worth noting that the element of studied 
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picturesqueness is observable in his work 
executed until about 1900, but as a factor 
of steadily importance. It is 
most interesting and, at the same time, 
most instructive to see how, by a gradual 
process of elimination, he arrived at a 
more chaste and severe and, of course, a 


lessening 


more strongly individual and convincing 
mode of architectural expression charac 
terized by reticence of detail and careful 


restraint. It should also be noted in con- 
nection with his early work that, owing to 
his primary picturesque conception and the 
consequent temptation to work from the 
elevation to the plan, there is sometimes 
a weakness and incoherence in the general 
lay-out. This failing, however, was 
remedied by a reversal in method 
In one respect Mr. 
fords an example 


soon 


Lutyens’ career af 
by which architects, es 
pecially young architects, may vastly profit 

his early acquisition of a practical knowl 
edge of garden planning and making and 
the construction of a suitable setting for 
the houses he designed. “One of the most 
important happenings in his artistic career 
was his early acquaintance with Miss 
Jekyll. Her great gift for gardening served 
as a stimulus to his appreciation, and led 
him to give the large attention to garden 
design which he has developed so notably 
“in many of his commissions.” It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
her influence. Architects find in gardens a 
just sphere for design, but they cannot be 


expected to have a wide knowledge of 
horticulture” unless there is some power- 
ful incentive impelling them in that di- 


rection. “Miss Jekyll added to this knowl- 
edge an intimate sense of design, and Mr 
Lutyens’ association with her in the joint 
labor of design and planting led not only 
to splendid results in individual gardens, 
but also to the widening of his outlook on 
the whole question. It is enough to say 
that the gardens illustrated * * * would 
never have been created without her help.” 

In his fine choice of materials, in his 
facility of design, in the vitality and sane 
vigor of his conceptions in domestic archi- 
tecture and by numerous other qualities, 
which the exigencies of space preclude 
our mentioning, Mr. Lutyens commends 
himself to our most attentive considera- 
tion. For a long time past the reviews of 
Mr. Lutyens’ work that have appeared in 
Country Life have elicited much interest 
among our architects and this opportunity 
to get a large number of them together, 
along with much additional matter hitherto 
unpublished, will doubtless be gladly wel- 
comed. 

















we 
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\ dignified and artis 

tic addition to the mon- 

New Tablet umental memorials _al- 
Commemorating ready standing on Bos- 
the Transfer of ton Common has just 


Boston Common. been erected. This is to 


‘ommemorate the trans- 
fer of the property 
which now constitutes the Common, by 
William Blackstone, 280 years ago; and is 


the work of R. Clipston Sturgis, architect. 
The of the structure was $5,000, and 
it is the opinion of good judges that this 
memorial excels perhaps all the others, 
with possibly the exception of the Sofdiers’ 


cost 


and Sailors’ Monument on the brow of the 
hill 

The memorial proper is a bronze tablet, 
about ten feet in height, charged with a 
legend, in imitation of the letterpress of 
the period, in the following inscription; 


“Boston Common, in or about the year of 


our Lord one thousand six hundred and 
thirty and four the then present inhabi- 
tants of the town of Boston, of whom the 
Hon. John Winthrop, esq., Governor of 
the Colony _ was 
cheafe, did treate and 
agree with Mr. Wm. 
Blackstone for the 


purchase of his estate 
rights in any 
lying within 
said neck of land 
called Boston, after 
which the 
town laid out a plan 
for the training field 
which ever since and 
for that 


and 
lands 


purchase 





now is used 


COMMENTS _ 





P 
pans. © eX 


ty -—~.... 
Rkien, am Ae 

The tablet is mounted on a stone panel, 
flanked by pillars and surmounted by a 
pediment. Within the latter is charged the 
arms of the City of Boston, underneath, 
but yet above the tablet is a bronze tablet 
bearing the legend, soston Common.” 
[wo wings end in posts, the one of the 
right being charged with the arms of 
Massachusetts, while that at the left car- 

ies the National blazon 
The \ssay Office 
which is soon to be torn 


An Interesting do 


wn to make way for 


Landmark of 2 much larger Assay 
Older Office, was designed and 

New York. ‘rected in 1823 by Mar- 

tin E. Thompson, for 

the New York Branch 

of the Bank of the United States. Mr. 
Thompson was later the architect of the 


Merchants’ Exchange 
afterward used by th 


Building, which was 
e United States as a 


Custom House, and is now occupied by the 
National City 


Bank. 











TRANSFER OF 


purpose and for the 

feeding of cattell. 

(The deposition of 

John Odlin and oth- 

ers concerning the 

sale of Blackstone’s TABLET COMMEMORATING 
land, known as Bos- BOSTON COMMON. 
ton Commons.” R. Clifton Sturgis, 


Architect. 





doubt 
example of 
revival work 


It is without 
the 
classic 
in New York. 

It is understood 
that the Federal gov- 
ernment through 
Hon. George McAn- 
eny, when Borough 
President of Manhat- 
tan offered the _ fac- 
ade of the building 
to any society that 
would remove = and 
preserve it. 

Unless the city or 
some _ historical or 
other society desires 
to take the old build- 
ing, it will have to be 


best 


torn down to make 
way for the new As- 
say Office and large 


gold vault. 
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GEORGIAN ROOM AND ITS MOULDED APOLL( 

The New Georgian 

Room in the National 

Aechinecteces Museum, Dublin, repre- 
“Monuments” sents a step in museum 
and Museums ™2@2@gement that may 
well be followed _ to 

advantage by other, 


museums—and 
United States. 
room T he 
“Old Dublin 
fast disappearing of late under the devas- 
tating hand of utilitarianism that Irish an- 
tiquaries have begun to express 
anxiety about the preservation of some of 
the noble interiors of the early 
Georgian period, those which 
still contain those beautifully moulded old 
ceilings delicately wrought by the im- 
ported Italian artificers of the mid- 
eighteenth century. It is satisfactory now 
to learn that owing to the successful 
carrying out of a happily conceived pro- 
ject, all relics of the old aristocratic man- 
sions cannot possibly disappear. The au- 
thorities of the National Museum of Ire- 
land have just availed themselves of the 
demolition of Tracton House, in _ St. 
Stephen’s Green—a time-honored edifice, 
dating from 1746—to acquire, partly by 
purchase and partly by gift, all the per- 
manent characteristics of an eighteenth 
century drawing-room. For the realistic 
housing of these a special room has been 
built in the Museum, henceforth to be 
known as the Georgian Room. All the 
various features of the room, from the 
magnificent Apollo ceiling to the white 
and sienna marble mantelpiece, are strictly 
of the early Georgian period. Little diff- 
culty was experienced in removing the 
doors, windows and panellings from Trac- 
ton House, but the taking down of the 
ceiling and cornice without injury to the 
superb moulding presented a _ problem 
which demanded the exercise of many 
minds to solve. Eventually by sawing 


especial- 
those of the 
this 
of London, says 


Regarding CONNOLSSEUL, 


has been so 


grave 


domestic 
especially 
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through the surmounting floor and cutting 
out the ceiling in thirteen carefully 
mapped-out sections, the thing was 
cessfully accomplished.” 

It seems that the which led 
to the permanent preservation of the fine 
old room originated with Count Plunkett, 
the director of the Museum, and he is cer 
congratulated on the 


suc- 


suggestions 


tainly to be 


ful outcome of the project. 
The present day re- 
volt against the various 
Photographs forms of “ Mid- Vic 
of Colonial torian” ugliness has for- 
Gravestones by tunately not overlooked 
Frank Cousins the cemetery as a place 


where vast reforms in 
the matter t better 
and more dignified design is urgently 


needed and worthy of careful thought and 
study. 

But it must be said that too little 
tion has been given to the smaller 
more frequent—and less costly memorials 
For this work there is no better 
model to which designers may turn than to 
the well known Colonial “tomb-stones” 
which are to be found in practically every 
town or city which claim to 
antiquity. 

The study of these Colonial examples is 
a fascinating one. There is a certain quiet 
dignity and_ straightforwardness about 
them that is always commendable. The 
decoration is, as a rule, well studied and 
not always crude, and these monuments 
are especially deserving of study, if for no 


atten 
though 


class of 


boasts any 


other reason than for the excellent letter- 
ing that one always finds carved upon 
them. In the old Charter Street burying 


ground in Salem there are many fine ex- 
amples, of which a few are reproduced on 
this page. Most are of Welsh slate or 
marble instead of the usual brownstone 
of the early nineteenth century. 
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Photographs by Frank Cousins. 
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